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EXPLANATORY NOTE BY THE AUTHOR 


Lovers of the country and of farm life, and of the 
birds and animals and flowers, may possibly read these 
essays and sketches with sufficient attention to discover 
certain apparent discrepancies, which are to be explained 
by the fact that they were written at various times 
within the past ten or fifteen years. In one essay they 
will learn of a cat named Nanki-Poo; another will in- 
dicate the lack of a cat at Rock Walls Farm. In one 
they will find our cows mentionedas Matilda and Nancy; 
‘in another the cows are named Dinah and Jemima. In 
one our dog Sandy is referred to in the present tense; 
in another (alas!) in the past tense. It did not seem to 
me desirable, or even possible, to revise the text in order 
to eliminate these seeming inconsistencies, nor to ar- 
range the papers in chronological order. I have preferred 
to give them rather a sort of logical arrangement and to 
let them stand as originally written. 

The six essays on kindred of the farm which form the 
backbone of this volume appeared in the magazine 
Country Life in 1926. “The Vision Splendid” appeared 
first in The Nation in 1923. ““Mr. Kalamar” and “A 
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Tragedy” were published in the Springfield (Mass.) 
Sunday Union in the section called “Notes of a Con- 
necticut Valley Observer.’? The others appeared in 
Country Life during the years 1915 to 1922. This ac- 
knowledgment is gratefully rendered 


-FOREWORD 


Wa tter Dyer is my friend. We like the same hills, 
the same old fields with hardhack and cedar trees, the 
same winding roads. We like to read books and talk 
long—and ramblingly—about them. We are friends like- 
wise of the same craft—the craft of the pen. I think we 
like best those things which are quiet and simple and 
small. 

The other day we walked through the long grass of 
his marsh to see the wild blue gentians blooming and 
afterwards crossed his orchard to the wood where a 
wonderful strange tree, brilliantly red with autumn, 
lifted its head high above the surrounding forest. Neither 
of us knew what it was. By its bark it might have been 
_ one of the oak family, but it was not an oak; by its shape 
an ash, but it was not an ash. A strange tree in the Pel- 
ham hills! A branch drawn down and closely looked at 
suggested a strong resemblance to a small tree we had 
planted near our own house. But ours, scarcely more 
than a shrub, grew spreadingly in the open and this 
was a great tree of the forest. Could the two with such 
diverse habits be the same? We broke a branch and 1 
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carried it home with me, and was delighted to call my 
friend later to tell him that his strange tree was an own 
brother of ours: a pepperidge or tupelo. We did not at 
all know before that it was a native of our valley. 

Such adventures as this may seem trivial enough, but 
there is a kind of quiet joy of discovery in them, a Joy 
of the passing moment, a joy in feeling that one has 
surprised a new secret among the old hills. 

Walter Dyer loves animals and antiques. Dogs he 
loves especially. I think he knows all that they say, the 
dots and dashes of the language of tails. When we first 
knew the Dyers the guiding genius of their household 
was a wise old dog named Sandy—a veritable Socrates 
of a dog—since gathered to his fathers. No doubt he is 
walking in the Agora or by the Parthenon of the Place 
where dog-worthiness is finally rewarded, and disputing 
with young and old upon the problems of life and death 
—and bones. Dyer used to spend hours, as I firmly be- 
lieve, in intimate conversation with Sandy upon the 
follies and futilities of humankind. Else how did he learn 
so much about them, and come so well to love birds and 
squirrels and cows? 

He loves especially, I think, a cow that kicks at the 
pail every time he sits down to milk. It encourages him 
in sweet reasonableness, disciplines his faculties of 
awareness, cultivates his ability to dodge. He has a pig 
or so for friends. I think he even likes cats, though few 
dog-lovers do. But I have never been able to stir the 
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least enthusiasm in his soul for bees, which I have kept 
these many years, and with such keen interest. Bees are 
not contemplative folk, nor always amenable to philo- 
sophical disquisition. Their arguments are sometimes 
too pointed. 

In this new book, called Country Cousins—though I 
can’t see why he did not call them Brothers and be done 
with it—Dyer is telling, ever so quietly, but with a little 
glint of a smile often in his eye, about these neighbours 
of his, the cow, the pig, those that cackle and those that 
quack, the birds of the treetops, the mice of the meadow, 
and he even puts in the “busy, buzzy bee’”—but (I’m 
telling you a secret) he keeps his distance during ¢hat 
story—and to give full measure he adds many of the 
things that appertain to the good life and the common 
beauty of the country. 

I think you will like him and his book as I do. 


Davip Grayson. 
Amherst, Mass., January, 1927. 
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KINDRED OF THE BARN AND PASTURE 
| CANNOT tell yet, but I have a notion that I am 


beginning a sort of theological treatise. I think Iam 

going to demonstrate that there is aGod. The feeling 
that all the living things on my farm are akin to me ina 
very definite sense has been steadily growing on me, 
that we are knit together by the bonds of a common 
Fatherhood. 

This sounds a bit abstract, I know, and perhaps a 
little more pious than I intended. But I shall be more 
explicit presently. I have had revelations. There have 
been times when my farm has been to me a humble 
Patmos. I have had experiences in my own barn, spirit- 
ual adventures, that have shot a momentary gleam of 
understanding into the dimness of my finite mind. 

Is there anything more evidently divine than birth, 
or anything less readily explained in mundane terms? 
Last May my black cow, Dinah, gave birth to a calf. 
This was not the first nor the most exciting occasion of 
the sort that I have known, but it was in some respects 
the most revealing to me and it is the one freshest in my 


memory. 
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For a month Dinah had been showing those signs of 
approaching motherhood that I have come to look for 
in her. She became more than ever affectionate, follow- 
ing me closely as I did the chamber work in her stall 
and paddock, and licking my coat-sleeve. On the night 
before the birth she seemed to beg me to stay with her. 
Dinah is an experienced matron now; there have been 
times in the past when this appeal for human aid and 
sympathy has been even more eloquent. 

There were the physical indications, too, and these 
have never failed to fill me with amazement. But on 
this particular occasion I think they suggested more 
profound speculations than ever before—divine intima- 
tions. There came to me there in the barn a conscious- 
ness of laws and forces which I had scarcely thought of 
before as other than commonplace. I wonder if it isn’t 
one of the indications of our human limitations that we 
are prone to view divine manifestations as commonplace. 
Birth and death are two of the commonest facts in this 
world. 

Everything had been prepared for the coming of the 
calf. Through whose intelligence? That was the question 
that came to meas asort of revelation. Dinah, I am sure, 
does not know that the day 1s appointed when her calf 
is just sufficiently developed to be launched into the 
world as an independent being. (An independent being! 
That is the significant thing.) It is through no volition 
of hers that the preparatory milk is secreted. Some wise 
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intelligence decrees the production of colostrum in the 
first milk, without which the tender digestive apparatus 
of the new-born calf (marvellous in itself, when you stop 
to think of it) would be unable to function; but it is not 
Dinah’s intelligence. She is a wise mother, to be sure, 
but she has no awareness of these recondite provisions. 
They are laws of nature. Some transcendant intelligence 
directs them. It is a mystery and a wonder to me, but it 
is a self-evident fact. a 

I have been with cows of mine when their travail was 
heavy and their eyes almost human, when to encourag- 
ing words and a gentle touch they have responded with 
unmistakable eloquence. Out there in my barn I have 
known the supreme moments of creation. I have had an 
opportunity to contemplate one of the great realities of 
life. I have seen divine laws working close at hand, when 
there has come into this world a new life, a new individ- 
ual with a brain and a capacity for loving. I insist that 
this is very wonderful. 

It is not my intention to continue in this serious vein. 
I am, after all, more interested in my kindred than in 
the abstract fact of kinship. But I would like to have it 
understood that my attachment for them is based on 
something deeper than sentimentality. 

We have had three cows at Rock Walls Farm. Three 
cows I have known intimately and have loved; three 
cows have known and loved me. Three cows and a 
growing heifer. ) 
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I use the word “love’’ advisedly, knowing that it may 
be received with skepticism. A cow, I wish to assert, is 
capable of a more definite attachment, of far greater 
affection and devotion, than most persons have had oc- 
casion to realize. It is not a demonstrative sort of affec- 
tion. It is much more subtle in its manifestations than 
that of a dog or a cat or even a horse. Daily association 
is necessary to bring it out and make one aware of it, 
and even then it manifests itself in ways often obscure— 
a slow turning of the head and a softened look in the 
eyes, a gentle pressure of the body that would be over- 
looked if it were not often repeated, a lifting of the nose 
and an out-stretching of the neck. Dinah’s methods, to 
be sure, are more obvious. She kisses me boldly and 
often with her rough, black tongue. But Dinah is a 
spoiled darling and, perhaps, an exception. I feel sure 
that you cannot fully know the love of a good cow until 
you have cared for her day by day, milked and fed her, 
petted her and talked to her—better still, weaned her 
and raised her from calfhood. 

Our first cow was a splendid Jersey named Matilda. 
She never seemed wholly my cow, for we got her full- 
grown and others milked her for me. But I became very 
fond of her and discovered in her unsuspected capacities. 
I learned about milch cows from her. I shall always have 
a warm place in my heart for old Matilda, whom, 
through ignorance of cow nature, we treated grievously 
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in the end by selling her into bondage. No other cow 
of mine shall ever suffer her untoward fate. 

I learned several things about cows from Matilda, 
including the necessity of keeping them away from wind- 
falls in apple time. I shall never forget the day when 
dignified, matronly Matilda went on a sordid debauch 
and became hopelessly intoxicated. I do not think she 
enjoyed the experience. There was nothing of hilarity 
in her attitude. She leered at me stupidly and stumbled 
over her own front feet; she seemed to be trying to walk 
cross-legged. When, too late to save her from disgrace, 
I led her in, she staggered noticeably and her hanging 
head wagged foolishly from side to side. With the help of 
an experienced neighbour I sobered her up and brought 
back her flow of milk, and I kept her away from apples 
after that. But though I had learned my lesson, she, 
apparently, had not learned hers. She was exceedingly 
fond of apples and would reach far up to overhanging 
branches with her long tongue and shake them down— 
a trick which she passed on to her offspring. Anyone 
seeing those cows shaking down apples would never 
accuse them of stupidity. | 

Matilda has long since gone the way of old cows, but 
she left two of her daughters behind her. Nancy, the 
elder, was also a full Jersey and as pretty as a picture. 
Until I was left alone with Dinah I thought I should 


never love another cow as I loved Nancy. She was never 
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robust, never a big milker, but a gentler, sweeter cow 
never lived. We weaned her, Madam and I, and taught 
her to eat and drink. As a calf she was a delightfully 
happy, graceful, fawnlike creature. But she had trouble 
with her first child and was never quite right after that. 
At last she had to be put out of the way and there was 
much sorrowing at our house. 

Milking, like swimming and skating, is an art best 
learned in childhood. I learned to milk at the age of forty 
and it was some time before I became expert. Circum- 
stances arose which made it seem best for me to do my 
own milking and I have never regretted it. There is no 
happier time in my day than when I am seated on the 
stool beside Dinah, making music in the pail, while she 
eagerly consumes her grain. There is something in the 
rhythmic process that requires just enough of my atten- 
tion to reduce my mental activities to a restful medita- 
tion. From where I sit in the paddock I glance out across 
dooryard and orchard. I watch the birds and the clouds. 
My most comforting thoughts come to me then. 

When Dinah is good, I mean. When she is bad my 
thoughts are less reposeful. For Dinah sometimes is bad. 
The neighbours say I have spoiled her and few of them 
will have anything to do with her. She is a terrifyingly 
large animal, and they are timid, and she knows it. 
And knowing it, she takes advantage of it. The things 
she won’t do to a strange milker! 

And yet I cannot call it really bad. At least there is 
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nothing vicious about her. Merely headstrong and play- 
ful. In sport she will prance and threaten you with her 
horns. If she gets tired of standing in one place she 
moves, and no amount of discipline or wheedling can 
prevent her. When she ts fresh and tender she protests; 
in fly-time she is restless. Sometimes even I have to strap 
her hind legs together before I can milk her, an indignity 
to which she submits most amiably. There is no resent- 
ment on either side. 

Dinah is one of the biggest cows in our town. For 
reasons into which I need not enter she had a Holstein 
for a father. In her early calfhood she was a beautiful 
chocolate-brown with a white patch underneath. In due 
time, however, she became glossy black—black as coal. 
She inherited strength and bulk from her sire, as well 
as her colour, but she 1s not without Jersey characteris- 
tics. Her legs are Jersey-like and she has the Jersey’s 
black tongue. She produces Jersey cream, though not 
quite as rich as Nancy’s was. She is a half-breed, but a 
fine cow. 

Dinah, in her turn, has had half a dozen calves, but 
we did not care to raise any of them until Jemima came 
last May. On the morning of the 8th I hurried out to 
the barn to see if anything had happened. There stood 
the newborn infant already on its feet, though still wet. 
Its little hoofs, born soft, were rapidly hardening. It was 
already seeking nourishment. Dinah was talking to it 
in low, crooning tones, and with industrious tongue was 
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washing it and stimulating it to activity. The eyes which 
she turned upon me were warm with pride and content. 

I hurried about the duties that fall to my lot in such 
an event. Dinah must have a warm drink of water and 
scalded bran, salted. She must be relieved of the pressure 
of milk in her swollen udders. The little one, too, might 
need help. 

But the little one needed very little. It proved to be a 
female, a future milch cow. She was born without fear 
of man. She knew what she wanted and soon learned 
how to get it. Who taught her? Not I, and, I think, not 
Dinah. 

I called Madam and we examined the new calf. I had 
had no idea how she would turn out, for not only did 
she possess her mother’s Jersey-Holstein blood, but 
her father was a Guernsey. A sad mixture, to be sure, 
judged by modern principles of eugenics. Yet she was a 
perfect calf, the largest and finest we had ever had. 
And, Guernsey or no Guernsey, she was the living pic- 
ture of her mother. She was the same dark brown that 
her mother had been, destined to become pure black. 
Only one-quarter Holstein, and yet pure black. There 
was not a white spot on her. We could not resist the 
thought of two handsome coal-black cows in our pasture, 
and so we decided to raise her. 

It was Madam’s pleasant task to wean her, but we 
have learned the trick of that. Besides, Jemima proved 
to be unusually precocious. In two days she was drinking 


With all their awkward angularity cows are somehow beautiful. 
That deep-lunged blowing as they stretch out their noses to me over 
the fence; that hail from the pasture in the late afternoon, which 
Thoreau calls “the cheap and natural music of the cow’’; the grass- 
scented fragrance of their breath . . . have endeared them to me. 
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unassisted from a pail. In three she was calling loudly 
at the sound of it. In four she had learned the hours for 
meals. The way that little brain was growing was aston- 
ishing. Not to mention the body. You should have seen 
the gusto with which she ate, butting the pail and cease- 
lessly lashing her little tail. Before long she was nibbling 
at wisps of hay. 

It was a great pleasure to us to have another animal 
to love, to have a calf in the barn again. They are such 
pretty creatures, with their swift little hoofs and their 
deer-like heads. Their eyes are so big and fearless; they 
so soon develop affection for their human friends. 
Jemima grew up all too fast. By November she was as 
large as many a yearling, was jet-black, and had grown 
a coat like a Newfoundland dog’s against the rigours of 
her first winter—another example of nature’s inexplica- 
ble prevision. Soon she will be a cow. And that 1s very 
wonderful, too. 

I have dwelt thus at length on my bovine kindred 
because I know them best. Dogs and cats I know, of 
course, but in my mind they belong in another category; 
I am talking now of the domestic animals of the farm. I 
wish I knew more of them as well as I know the cow. 
I doubt if I should find in sheep the attributes of heart 
and brain in quite the same degree, but a flock of sheep 
is one of the most picturesque things in nature. The 
young of all animals are engaging, but is there anything 
more appealing than a lamb? So helpless it is, so inno- 
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cent, so provocative of fond amusement. (In the family 
of a college dean whom I know there is a pet lamb that 
has been named Mary E. Woolley; I mention that 
merely in passing.) 

Goats, I think, have more character than sheep. 
There are a few in my neighbourhood. One, when he 
was young, followed his mistress about like a dog. I 
don’t like to have them stray into my young orchard 
and browse on the lower branches of the trees, but they 
are an entertaining sight while they are doing it. Goats 
are, I have reason to believe, exceedingly smart and cap- 
able; I do not know much about their qualities of heart. 
And, watching kids at play, or when confronting a dog, 
I know why it is that the Latin word for goat is caper. 
There is an extraordinary grace in their antics. 

Once when I was driving past a farm in Virginia I 
was startled nearly out of my skin by one of the most 
terrifying noises I had ever heard. Looking back, I saw 
the head of a jackass projecting above the high board 
fence. If a lion and a jackass were to have an oral debate, 
I do not know which would be the winner. I am sure 
there is much of character to be discovered in the ass 
and I regret that I have never had the opportunity to 
study one. There is even something oddly attractive in 
mules. 

Horses have never come quite so closely within the 
range of my experience as have cows. Henry Ford is to 
blame for that. I seldom have time to get acquainted 
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with the teams of horses that come to do the ploughing 
and mowing on my farm. I am sorry for this, for I know 
I should love horses. I always enjoy watching them. 
Abused horses are to me one of the sorriest sights on 
earth. Inconsiderate treatment seems to rob them of 
initiative, of mental alertness, of emotion. But what 
intelligence there is in the eye, in the carriage of the 
head, of a well-treated horse! What evidence of personal- 
ity! Genuine horse-lovers insist that the horse is the 
noblest and most sagacious animal in the world. As a 
dog-lover, I can scarcely believe this, but I am ready to 
believe a good deal. 

We have had just one horse at Rock Walls Farm, and 
we sold him soon after we came to live here permanently. 
His name was Bob and he came from Ohio. Everybody 
knew Bob for miles around. The various men we had 
on the place during those years were devoted to him. 
I myself became attached to him, though I drove him 
but little and never fully understood him. If I played 
with him he sometimes nipped my elbow with unexpected 
violence. I never felt that our friendship was complete, 
though I admired him tremendously. I could give nu- 
merous instances of his rare intelligence and originality. 

I missed him sadly when he was gone. I missed his 
whinny when I went into the barn. He was always beg- 
ging for apples. He had the softest of velvet noses. And 
when he was turned loose and was allowed to roll a bit 
in the grass, he was the embodiment of hilarious joy. 
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We refused to sell him until we found a new master 
to our liking. We were not mistaken in our choice. Dur- 
ing the war, it was rumoured, Lysander Ward never 
failed to smuggle a supply of peppermints and loaf sugar 
out to his barn. However the family might be suffering 
from the shortage, Bob must have his. 

I saw him the other day, driven through the streets 
of the town. He must be twenty years old now, but he 
was as handsome and vigorous as ever. He has a way of 
straightening up his neck when a trolley car passes that 
cannot be mistaken. I was as proud of him as if I still 
owned him, and I wanted to tell all the world, “ That’s 
our Bob.” 

With pigs I have a somewhat more intimate ac- 
quaintance. Often we have kept two, to take care of the 
surplus skim milk, buying them when they are clean, 
pink, squealing babies and selling them as huge porkers 
in the fall. Last time we had only one. That was before 
we got the cream separator, and the hand-skimmed milk 
was so rich that Epicurus nearly died of fatty degenera- 
tion of the heart. 

I became quite fond of Epicurus. Lacking other com- 
panionship he turned to me. He seemed always pleased 
at my approach whether I brought food or not. I wonder 
what it is about a pig that makes one like to hang over 
the edge of his sty and merely watch him. With Epicurus 
I spent many minutes of thoughtful communion. 

Of all creatures the pig is the most honest and sincere, 


I don’t like to have them stray into my young orchard and browse 
on the lower branches of the trees, but they are an entertaining 
sight while they are doing 1t. 
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the most single-minded and straightforward. He is 
never capricious, never complex, never puzzling, never 
diplomatic. He makes no pretense of affection, or of 
any desire save for food, drink, and physical comfort. 
He has but two words in his vocabulary—the squeal 
of fear, pain, or disappointment, and the grunt of satis- 
faction. He asks only for three square meals a day, a 
log to scratch his back upon, sunshine and mud to lie 
in, and an occasional chance to root in the orchard. He 
is troubled by no memory of yesterday nor by any 
anxiety for the morrow; he lives frankly in the self- 
centred present. He attends strictly to his own business 
and is therefore happy. He avoids all entangling alli- 
ances, all disturbing responsibilities. He neither knows 
nor cares what is happening to other pigs—in Europe, 
say, or Asia. Oh, much philosophy is to be acquired in 
contemplating a pig. 

But whenever I think of my kindred of the barn and 
pasture, my thoughts always return, sooner or later, to 
my cows. I am fondest of them. I love to watch them 
wherever they are, resting or grazing. With all their 
awkward angularity they are somehow beautiful. That 
deep-lunged blowing as they stretch out their noses to 
me over the fence; that hail from the pasture in the late 
afternoon, which Thoreau calls “the cheap and natural 
music of the cow”; the grass-scented fragrance of their 
breath; the ineffable satisfaction of their deliberate 
drinking; that contented grunting as they lie, after a 
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full meal, reflectively and gravely chewing their cud; 
the pressure of their warm bodies, the slow turning of 
their heads, the long gaze from their tranquil eyes— 
these things, like the mannerisms of any dear kinsfolk, 
have endeared them to me. 

With Walt Whitman I cry, “Give me serene-moving 
animals teaching content.” 


THE VISION SPLENDID 


HAVE reached at last the conclusion that, on the 

whole, the most thrilling moment in life, so far as 

reaction to beauty is concerned, is the moment when 
a bluebird flashes through the blossoming branches of 
an apple tree on a bright morning in May. 

J have reached this conclusion deliberately, after a 
due consideration of other rare moments in life, such as 
come during the experiences of first love, or when one 
first falls under the spell of Keats. Such moments, how- 
ever, owe their glory largely to the glamour of expectant 
youth; they will not survive the calm analysis of mature 
thought. Nor have I left out of account the catch in the 
breath caused by an early morning view of hills and 
meadows lying in pure white serenity under winter’s first 
snow, or a summer rainbow at twilight, or an autumn 
sunset emblazoning the western heavens, though there 
have been times when these things have fairly choked 
me with the fulness of their enchantment. 

I have even taken cognizance of sights and sounds 
which it has never been my happiness to experience. I 
have tried to imagine an audience listening for the first 
time to Patti; or a traveller upon whom, from out the 


immensity of star-studded space, there falls the angelic 
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song of the nightingale. I have endeavoured to visualize 
that traveller standing spellbound before the Taj Mahal, 
rising like an opalescent bubble out of its glassy lagoon; 
or a painter, like Frederick E. Church, contemplating 
the grandeur of smoking Cotopaxi bathed in the 
thousand-tinted glow of an Andean sunrise; or a land- 
weary plainsman catching his first glimpse of the living 
ocean and crying, like Xenophon’s soldiers, “Thalassa! 
Thalassa!”’ 

All these things I have thought of, and I have come 
back to my bluebird and my apple bough. 

That rare and delicate combination of form and colour 
is not the creature of my imagination; I have seen it, 
within fifty feet of the ugliness of my own chip-littered 
woodshed. And I did not seek it. It appeared before me, 
like a suddenly projected dream of God. 

I was, as usual, busy on that May morning. Luke 
had gone off down the road on the rusty old disk harrow, 
with a great squeaking of the bearings and ringing of the 
blades as they struck the stones, to break up the sod in 
the new potato piece. Matilda and her yearling daughter 
Nancy were placidly grazing in their orchard pasture, 
our white Wyandottes were clucking and cackling 
vivaciously, and I had come up to the house to get a 
spading fork, for Madam wished to set out a dozen 
tomato plants that day and plant a row of bush limas, 
and there was still some quackgrass to be subdued in 
the garden. 
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Before bending my back to the work, I paused for a 
moment to lift up mine eyes to the hills, along whose 
ancient faces were creeping the last. filmy shreds of 
morning vapour. Overhead there were just enough fleecy 
clouds to lend intensity to the blue, and a light breeze 
bore to my nostrils the far-flung perfume of apple 
blossoms. 

The vigorous humming of industrious bees drew my 
attention to the old Porter apple tree that stands in the 
greensward near the garden, and as I stood drinking in 
the soft luxury of its billowy pinkness, the brief, liquid 
piping of a bluebird fell upon my ear. I glanced to the 
right. There he stood, on top of one of the posts that 
bear the wires strung to support the raspberries, a 
happy, excitable little chap, very sleek and plump, and 
showing dull blue against the fresh young green of the 
berry canes. Then he sprang into the air, the sunshine 
turning him to a brilliant indigo, and he headed toward 
the apple tree. He shot diagonally upward athwart the 
lower branches, poised for an instant against the fairy 
background, and then dived like an azure swimmer into 
a rosy sea. 

In that brief moment something very like divinity 
had flashed before my mortal eyes. I had stood for an 
instant upon Sinai, upon Patmos. I had witnessed a sort 
of Apocalypse of beauty, intense, concentrated, over- 
whelming. Can Heaven, I thought, be more beautiful 
than that? From all that I had read of the jewelled 
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architecture of the New Jerusalem I was convinced that 
it would be necessary for me to pass through several 
incarnations before I should be sufficiently weaned from 
this earthly paradise to appreciate fully the magnificence 
of the pearly gates or to prefer the twanging of golden 
harps to the piping of the bluebird. 

Well, I have given vent to my enthusiasm. Perhaps I 
am merely ridiculous. But in my humble conception of 
the eternal verities, there is something eminently worth 
while in such uplifting moments when one becomes 
conscious of the possession of a soul by reason of the 
sense of beauty with which it is flooded. 


KINDRED OF QUACK AND CACKLE 


HEN you stop to consider the matter, it is ex- 

traordinarily difficult to analyse the effect 

which certain scenes of nature have upon our 
minds and sentiments and emotions. Why is it that some 
sights and sounds, more than others, produce in us not 
only a sensual delight but also a spiritual warmth and 
quickening? In what terms are we to describe the influ- 
ence of a waterfall, of pine woods or lofty mountains, of 
the sunlit sea, of a panorama of intervale with winding 
rivers and elm-dotted meadows? As a matter of common 
experience we do not attempt to analyse these feelings 
or seek to know the source of them. We take them for 
granted, assuming them to be universal and needing no 
explanation. 

It is not surprising, therefore, if it seems difficult to 
transmit or to explain the appeal which the rural scene 
holds for many of us. By this I do not mean the aspect of 
pleasant countryside as a kind of landscape; I mean the 
environment of a farm and its peculiar atmosphere. | 
say for most of us, since I am led to believe that this 
reaction to the appeal of a farm is not universal. There 
are many people who discover a certain picturesque 


quality in the farming country as viewed, perhaps, from 
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a passing automobile, people who honestly believe that 
they love the country, but who are not drawn by it, 
are not possessed by a yearning for it, who feel only a 
transitory enthusiasm for a group of farm buildings with 
their adjacent fields and their suggestion of the homely 
life going on there, and all that this implies. 

Does the farm picture carry a message to your heart, 
or merely to your sense of artistic appreciation? The 
comfortable farmhouse, with smoke rising from the 
chimney, with lilacs and old-fashioned roses in the door- 
yard, and perhaps milk pails sunning on the back porch; 
the big barn with its wide doorway suggesting dim, 
sweet-scented hay-mows within; the fields of corn or 
grain or billowy meadow grasses; the cattle beneath the 
pasture trees; the orderly aisles of the orchard; the sight 
of a ploughman following a team of steady, nodding 
horses; the ring of the blades of the wheel harrow as it © 
strikes the stones, or the click and whir of the mowing 
machine—do these things minister to your soul as well 
as to your senses? nae 

There is poetry in all this that you and I can feel if 
others cannot. Milton felt it and sang of the peace and 
beauty of the farm in “L’Allegro.” It is not merely the 
natural landscape which lures and captivates us; it is the 
farm. What I am trying to suggest is that a farm is not 
merely the scene of an agricultural business; it is an 
ancient and honourable form of living, an aspect of 
human life, the source of a special mood and the exempli- 
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fication of a certain attitude of mind. That is as near as I 
can come, I think, to expressing the farm atmosphere 
and its appeal. 

Many things contribute to this atmosphere, and those 
things most essential to it are the ones which have been 
longest associated with it. Barn, cattle, hayfield, garden, 
meadow, and orchard all help to complete the picture. 
And another essential is poultry. I purposely omitted 
poultry from my brief catalogue of familiar farm details 
just to see if you would notice the omission. It must 
have been obvious to anyone on whose heart the farm 
picture is indelibly printed. I know of no other single 
detail which contributes more to the farm atmosphere, 
or the absence of which is so quickly noticed. When I 
have left my farm in the winter and have returned in 
the spring, it is the empty poultry house and yard that 
cry loudest in protest against the desertion. I may open 
up the house and build the fires, I may get my cows 
back and begin again the familiar round of milking and 
the other chores; I may start work in the garden and 
orchard, the place may awaken again with human and 
animal life, but until I get some hens the picture is sadly 
incomplete. They add the final necessary touch to the 
farm atmosphere and therefore I number the fowls 
among the most important of my country cousins. 

I have led up to the subject of poultry by this cir- 
cuitous route in order to establish my attitude toward 
fowls. It is sentimental rather than commercial. I am 
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not a poultryman or a fancier. There is money in the 
poultry business if you manage it rightly, and it is 
doubtless exciting to win prizes with fancy birds, but 
my attitude is somewhat different. We keep a few hens 
partly to supply our table with fresh eggs and partly 
because they help to make Rock Walls Farm the sort of 
place we like to live in. They add a touch of animation 
to the rural scene. And they give us a sense of compan- 
ionship; there is more in that than you would suppose 
if you have not lived in daily contact with them. The 
poultryman considers his flocks and pens; I look upon 
my hens as individuals, as feathered kinsfolk. Rather 
curious in their qualities of character, perhaps, and not 
remarkable for mentality, but kinsfolk nevertheless. 

I must emphasize the picturesque side of poultry 
more or less, since it is through the eye that one gets 
one’s most telling impression of the rural scene. And for 
sheer picturesqueness, I suppose we must hand the palm 
to the lordly and prideful peacock. With what hauteur 
he lifts his long and marvellously figured plumes! With 
what stately arrogance he struts! He is the embodiment 
and symbol of inane vanity. He is beauty untouched by 
any utilitarianism, the authentic type of pure aristoc- 
racy. Overlook his feet and his raucous voice, and he is 
grace, colour, and magnificence incarnate. 

The peacock, however, has no place in the common, 
friendly farm picture. His proper background is the 
velvet lawn of the estate, the rounded terrace and the 
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marble balustrade. For his farm counterpart we must 
look to the turkey gobbler. Here we have utility wedded 
to beauty, for the turkey is America’s favourite meat. 
But I fancy that the gobbler, who is certainly not per- 
sonally prophetic, does not think of his market value; he, 
like the peacock, is preoccupied with his beauty. But 
there is a more aggressive and militant quality in his 
strutting. He is a braggart, a swaggering fellow, not un- 
mindful of the strength of his powerful wings or of the 
terror which his bold and blustering advance carries to 
the heart of the uninitiated. He is a sort of gallinaceous 
combination of D’Artignan, Falstaff, and Cyrano de 
Bergerac. 

The gobbler’s modest wives, who appear greatly to 
admire their boastful lord, possess a picturesqueness of 
their own. There is a graceful dignity in their walk and 
carriage, and when they roost together at night, in a 
shadowy row on the limb of an apple tree, they look 
extraordinarily domestic and comfortable. They seem 
to brood over the moonlit landscape and certainly they 
add a needed touch to the composite rural scene. 

I have not known turkeys intimately enough to dis- 
course in learned fashion on their spiritual characteris- 
tics, if they have any, and I am not impressed with their — 
intellectuality. If knowing enough to go in when it rains 
is an adequate intelligence test, then turkeys are unt- 
formly morons. I have known them to drown in a rain- 
storm within easy reach of an open barn door. Nor am | 
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hopelessly carried away with the turkey’s musical abil- 
ity. The best that I can say of the gobbler’s song is that 
it is unique and powerful. On clear days I have heard 
his curious yodel sounding from a farm nearly a mile 
away. Yet the turkey’s gobble is one of those essentially 
rustic sounds which contribute to the allurement of the 
farm. 

I sometimes wish that domesticated pheasants were a 
common adjunct of the farm, for the cock pheasant, 
though smaller, vies with the peacock in beauty. There 
are pheasants in our woods, liberated for the purposes of 
so-called sport, which sometimes become quite tame. 
One year we had a cock pheasant for a daily visitor until 
an unenlightened neighbour shot him. We called him 
Solomon, so gorgeously was he arrayed. He would pose 
on the lawn for our delectation and would fit himself into 
a decorative composition in the barn door that would 
have brought joy to the heart of Hiroshige. He would 
strut before our poultry house until our demure Rhode 
Island Red ladies were all aflutter and starting jealous 
quarrels among themselves. I suppose he was really after 
scattered grain, but his motives appeared to be entirely . 
esthetic and romantic. 

The guinea fowl is a near relative of the turkey. His 
habits are peculiar and he treasures his independence. 
The guinea hen has very decided ideas of her own as to 
the best way to raise a family, and she is very clever 
about it. Sometimes she will go far afield for this purpose, 
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The gobbler’s modest wives, who appear greaily to admire their 
boastful lord, possess a picturesqueness of their own. 
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later on bringing in her brood once a day to the source 
of supplies, but sometimes she will conduct the whole 
operation in some roadside thicket under your very nose. 
Her head, often quite ugly with its leprous spots, seems 
too small to contain a very weighty brain, but she can 
take care of herself and her family and she can fool her 
human kindred with the utmost ease. Perhaps it isn’t 
that she is so bright but that we are so stupid. 

Guineas like to roost high in trees, but they do not 
seek seclusion in silence. If anything happens on the 
ground beneath them, or if any unusual sound reaches 
their remarkably sharp ears, they proceed to tell the 
universe all about it. The watch-dog’s honest bark is a 
considerate and subdued affair compared with the mid- 
night clamour of a flock of startled guineas. They are 
not exactly silent in the daytime, either. The song, if 
song it may be called, is a combination of shriek, quack, 
and frantic cry for help. I believe the guinea’s first 
music teacher must have been a rusty hinge. They do 
not approve of solos, but immediately and unanimously 
turn every incipient aria and recitative into a full chorus. 

While the most noticeable element in the guinea call 
seems to be alarm or protest, one can sometimes detect 
a battle cry in it, too. Guineas are not always as pusil- 
lanimous as they seem. A lusty tom guinea, when he is 
in the right mood, is ready to attack almost anything. 
I have seen one put a good-sized dog to rout by simply 
walking up and swearing at him. Curious birds, guineas. 
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Geese and ducks are, of course, more common and 
needful adjuncts of the farm. Here we have again the ele- 
ment of the picturesque. A company of geese waddling 
in single file across the barnyard, a platoon of Indian 
runners headed earnestly for the garden, a mother Pekin 
floating placidly on the surface of the pond, surrounded 
by little miniatures of herself—how neatly they fit into 
the farm picture. If you are a genuine country lover, the 
thought of an old-fashioned farmstead will inevitably 
bring to your mind a picture of ducks up-ending them- 
selves in the water as they dive for food, and then walk- 
ing awkwardly up the bank and wagging their tails in 
that absurd way they have; of the big geese making 
little crooks in their long necks as they hiss with such 
deceptive ferocity; of the ducks hurrying across the road 
and emitting a diminuendo series of quacks running 
down the chromatic scale. 

Goose is a word that, from time immemorial, has been 
used as a synonym for a foolish person, but I believe 
this to be an unjust libel against the goose. Their actions 
often appear silly enough, but close association with 
them leads one to believe that they have more brains 
than they are usually credited with. And character, too. 
Most people who have lived long with ducks and geese 
have stories to tell of some remarkable old drake or 
gander which indicate not only marked individuality 
but also shrewd wisdom and certain qualities of loyalty 
and courage that are usually attributed only to the 
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higher animals. They are no exception to the general 
rule that I have enunciated, to wit, that the more in- 
timately and continuously we associate with all these 
country cousins of ours, the greater respect we are bound 
to have for their brains and their characters. Man can 
justly claim no monopoly of common sense or affection. 

But of all these feathered kinsfolk of the barnyard I 
am fondest of the chickens. Partly, no doubt, because I 
know them best and have associated with them most 
constantly. I call them chickens for want of a better 
name and because they are usually so designated in my 
locality. It is curious, when you stop to think of it, that 
there is no accepted, definitive name for this most com- 
mon group. The words fowls and poultry will not do, 
since they are rather generic than specific. Cock and 
hen, too, are applied with equal correctness to other 
species. Rooster, cockerel, and pullet are terms peculiar 
to this group, but they refer to age and sex. Chicken, 
strictly speaking, should be applied only to the young. 
The common domestic fowl, the great egg producer of 
the world, has been shabbily treated by Noah Webster. 

While not as elegant as the peacock or the pheasant, 
nor quite as vainglorious as the strutting turkey gobbler, 
the rooster unquestionably has his picturesque qualities. 
I have no doubt that there are some who consider a 
Black Minorca cock the handsomest bird in creation, 
and I scarcely think he himself would differ with them. 
But I think the rooster is content if he can inspire sub- 
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servient admiration in the ladies of his own harem; he is 
not particularly concerned with the opinion of the rest 
of the world. He is a proud creature and his masculine 
beauty is evidently quite satisfactory to his own kind, 
including his complacent self. 

But on the whole it is a quieter, more domestic pic- 
turesqueness that characterizes this species. I do not 
call a hen pretty when she runs or flies—she is too 
sprawly; but she is not without beauty when she is 
quietly pecking and scratching in the yard or when she 
is mothering her little ones. Not even the cow is more 
matronly then. And who can resist the appeal of a fluffy 
baby chick? 

Of the mentality of these birds, judged by human or 
canine standards, I have not much to say. Hens are so 
easily flustered, so quickly thrown into a panic and de- 
prived of all presence of mind. I have seen hens, when 
thus agitated, hunt blindly and frantically for a gateway 
that they have passed through a hundred times before. 
But if you live with them and come to know them, you 
will discover unexpected evidences of canny wisdom. 

It is rather in the matter of character and disposition, 
however, that I am chiefly interested. The hen, like the 
pig, possesses an admirable directness of purpose. Her 
business is to eat, to lay her egg, and to take a dust 
bath. If these things are permitted or provided for, she 
is one of God’s most contented creatures. Her satisfac- 
tion, indeed, is inspiring. One envies it. 


The rooster unquestionably has his picturesque qualities. I have 
no doubt that there are some who consider a Black Minorca cock 
the handsomest bird in creation. 
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The commonest mistake made by people who have 
no personal contact with animals is the supposition that 
all members of a given species are pretty much alike, 
whereas the fact is that individuals differ almost as much 
as human beings do. Chickens are no exception. If you 
feed them twice a day, and observe their actions, you 
will note the differences. Their dispositions vary widely. 
I have had hens that inspired in me a sympathetic and 
amused tenderness not unlike affection, while others 
have left me indifferent and cold. There are greedy ones, 
bold ones, shy ones, inquisitive ones, affectionate ones, 
cross ones, motherly ones, and chronic bullies. Some love 
to be picked up and caressed while others will persist- 
ently dodge you or squawk if you touch them. You 
begin to observe marked evidences of personality. 

Some hens are very notional. I have had white hens 
who would not associate with red ones. Last summer I 
had a hen who refused to enter the yard at feeding time 
if I stood in the gateway; I had to stand back with ex- 
aggerated politeness before she would come mincing in. 
Henry Ward Beecher in his “Star Papers” tells of a hen 
who would lay her egg nowhere but in the house, pre- 
ferring some soft place like a bed. If excluded she made 
a terrible fuss. At last someone hit on the idea of arrang- 
ing a nest for her in the kitchen, where she thereafter 
laid her daily egg with evident satisfaction. 

It is such discoveries in personality that endear these 
egg-laying kinsfolk to me. One may have admiration or 
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sympathy for a race, but one must know individuals to 
love them. 

Not only through the eye but through the ear do the 
chickens contribute an essentially domestic and home- 
like factor to the farm atmosphere. The crow of Chanti- 
cleer has echoed down the ages, never far removed from 
the haunts of man. Is it beautiful? I cannot say, so 
closely is the triumphant sound woven into the fabric 
of my life. On the last day, when Gabriel’s trumpet 
sounds, I believe it will be answered by the unabashed 
crow of a cock. It is a challenge to all the sluggards and 
melancholiacs in the world, a clarion announcement that 
day has begun and life is good. 

Scarcely less inspiriting is the cackle of a hen that has 
laid her egg. “I’ve done it!’ she seems to say. “I’ve 
succeeded once more! Isn’t it wonderful? Every day is 
an adventure. Isn’t it exciting? Come on, everybody, 
and scratch. Glory hallelujah!” 

There is a greater variety to hen language than to 
that of most other creatures. Of course, the better you 
know them the more readily you can differentiate be- 
tween the various words in their language and interpret 
them. One comes to understand the cry of alarm, the 
squawk of protest, the bloody murder yell, the scolding, 
the throaty murmur of content, the nervous cackle, and 
the clucking that proceeds from sunshine and a good 
breakfast and that is, I suppose, the hen’s idea of song. 
But I love best to listen to the conversation that goes on 
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among the hens when they think they are unobserved. 
They thoroughly enjoy gossip, I am sure. I know of no 
animal utterances, not even the twittering of barn swal- 
lows, that sound more like talking. And then there is the 
soft, pleading murmur that you hear from the roosts 
when you go out to the poultry house at night. 

These things, I say, are more inalienably a part of the 
farm atmosphere that some of us love than any other 
one thing that I can think of. If I were to buy a new 
farm, and wanted to establish its character as quickly 
as possible, the first thing I would do would be to get a 
few hens. They would make themselves immediately at 
home, and I, watching them and listening to them, 
would feel somehow that I was where I belonged. 

And so I call them, too, my kinsfolk; I number them 
among my country cousins. They belong to that group 
of beings that help to make life the interesting thing that 
it is for me and without whom the world, though filled 
with human beings, would still be incomplete and par- 
tially desolate. 


A MATTER OF VIEWPOINT 


EAR the corner of our barn stand two ancient 
apple trees, a Golden Sweet and a Greening, 
which any scientific orchardist would con- 

demn toa prompt felling. Though they still bear a small 

amount of acceptable fruit, much of it grows beyond 
the reach of a thirty-foot ladder, while as for the proper 
spraying of those tree-tops, it is impossible. 
Nevertheless, for reasons which bear little relation to 
practical considerations, we allow them to remain. They 
serve to soften the hard outlines of the barn, and they 
frame a view of tree-fringed meadow and distant moun- 
tain top. Their branches meet aloft and there is a certain 
unconventional, Japanesque beauty in their gnarled 


and scraggy outlines. 

High up in the tree nearest the barn there is the stump 
of a dead limb which I should have sawed off long ago 
but for its interesting history and the domestic uses to 
which it is put every year. My attention was first called 
to it some years ago by a drumming sound that was 
difficult at first to locate. At length I discovered a downy 
woodpecker operating on the old stump and demon- 
strating, by means of his resounding, staccato taps, the 


fact that it was hollow. He was evidently engaged in no 
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exploratory search for food, for, bracing his tail ener- 
getically, he drilled away at one spot until he had made 
a hole somewhat bigger than his own plump little body. 
The next day he brought his bride thither, and soon 
they were engaged in the busy task of settling a new 
home. And in that home they eventually hatched out 
a brood of little downies. 

The next spring it occurred to us to look for the return 
of the woodpeckers, when to our delighted surprise we 
discovered that a pair of bluebirds had already moved 
in. They were much more in evidence than the wood- 
peckers had ever been, particularly in apple blossom 
time, when they seemed conscious of the effect produced 
by their blue plumage amid the pink and white flowers. 
All that summer, and well into the fall, they entertained 
us with their colourful company and their cheery piping. 

Bluebirds about our house often choose the same nests 
year after year, but the next spring they came not to 
our old apple tree. Perhaps some tragedy had broken 
up the little family. However, the old stump did not 
long remain untenanted. The entrance hole had by this 
time become somewhat enlarged, and at length a pair 
of sleek gray catbirds, after much debate, decided to 
move in. Catbirds, which are among our most intimate 
and tuneful neighbours, usually prefer to nest in thickets, 
but this pair were apparently not inimical to new ideas, 
and they proceeded to furnish their new home and to 
rear their young within sight of our kitchen door, with 
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many mewings and not infrequent bursts of melodious 
song. 

The tenants the following year turned out to be star- 
lings. At first they puzzled us, for up to that time we 
had seen no starlings so far from town. A former famili- 
arity with the clan on Long Island, however, soon 
enabled us to identify the pair. At first we were not 
especially pleased. One morning we discovered that a 
whole row of newly sprouted sweet corn had been pulled 
up, and we knew who had done it. A neighbour offered 
to shoot them, but we did not accept his proposal. We 
erected a line of cotton streamers above our sweet-corn 
patch and were troubled no more. And in the end we 
became nearly as fond of the roguish, bold, friendly 
starlings as we had been of the bluebirds and catbirds. 
I think I never saw such wide-open, ravenous maws as 
those which the young starlings thrust through their 
doorway when half grown. 

Last spring no starlings appeared anywhere about the 
farm, and we wondered whether our historic old apple 
tree had at last been abandoned. For a brief day we 
had hopes of a pair of phoebes, but they turned out to be 
a conservative couple and found a site more to their 
liking on the rafters of a near-by shed. All the birds 
built elsewhere, and I forgot to watch the hole in the 
stump. 

In October we became aware of the fact that red 
squirrels were unusually numerous about the place. Hith- 
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erto the squeaky little chipmunks that inhabit our stone 
walls had harvested an undue portion of the fruit of our 
four towering hickory trees, but this year they hadn’t 
half a chance with the red squirrels. The newcomers were 
far more active and neighbourly than the chipmunks 
had been and sorely tried the patience of our terrier. 
They seemed such jolly, playful fellows, without a care 
in the world, though I soon discovered that they were 
by no means improvident. We could not help stopping 
now and then to watch them at their gambols. A furious 
game of tag appeared to be their favourite pastime. 

One pair in particular engaged our attention. This 
youthful couple chose the barn roof as their playground. 
How they would scamper across it, up one side and down 
the other! Perpendicular walls and overhanging eaves 
seemed to offer no difficulties nor appreciably to dimin- 
ish the speed of their flight and pursuit. 

Then I observed that it was not all aimless playing; 
occasionally a more practical occupation became a part 
of the game. Not infrequently one of the contestants 
would be carrying a hickory nut in his mouth, and it 
became evident that a definite route was being followed. 
It began somewhere beneath the shagbarks and lay 
along the top of the stone wall to the fence, along the top 
rail to the barn, up the northwest corner, and over the 
roof to the southeast corner. At this point there was 
invariably a pause for observation. Then a sudden 
scurry to the ground, a dash across the short open space, 
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and a disappearance up the apple tree that stands farth- 
est from the barn and nearest the road. Never by any 
chance was the tree sought by any other route than the 
barn roof, aérial navigation appearing preferable to a 
course laid along the ground. 

It occurred to me that the squirrels doubtless had 
a cache for winter supplies in the crotch of the apple 
tree, but they were crafty, and for a long time I failed 
to discover it. Then at last I saw one of them leap across 
to the branches of the other tree and eventually disap- 
pear into the woodpecker’s hole. The mystery was 
solved. Our old stump again had a tenant. Never once 
did I see squirrels approach their pantry directly up the 
trunk of the tree in which it was located, but always by 
the indirect route. Nor would they ever venture near 
the hole when they thought we were watching. 

In November, a young man that I know passed the 
house, clad in khaki and carrying a shotgun. 

“Any luck?” I inquired. 

‘““Not much,” he replied. “Got only one bird and a 
couple of squirrels.”’ 

Birds and squirrels! It’s all in the point of view, but I 
honestly believe that, of the two of us, I have enjoyed 
the better sport. 


CHRISTMAS EVE AT KIRBY FARM 


IRBY FARM is a populous spot, though the 
human inhabitants are blindly unaware of the 
hundreds of creatures that share its hospitality 

with them. They are quite absurdly mistaken in sup- 

posing that there were only thirty-five creatures on the 
farm all summer in addition to the crows. They took 
the census thus: four large humans, three smaller ones, 


one dog, two horses, two cows, two pigs, twenty chickens, 
and the fat, lazy woodchuck that sometimes came out 
of his hole in broad daylight, under the stone wall be- 
tween the young orchard and the four-acre lot, much 
to the distress of Pounce, the dog. To give a complete 
directory of all the creatures of the farm would be im- 
possible, and most of them remained hidden, particu- 
larly when Pounce or the young humans were about. 
But when the humans and Pounce went away at the 
approach of cold weather, then the real residents took 
possession of Kirby Farm. 

Neither Pounce nor any of the humans had ever met 
Mrs. Whitefoot, nor suspected that she had brought up 
a family during the summer in a discarded woodchuck 
burrow under the stone wall near the barn, where she 


had made a soft nest of fine dry grass lined with poultry 
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feathers. But Mrs. Whitefoot knew all about them. 
Unknown to them she led a silent if somewhat agitated 
life within a stone’s throw of the farmhouse, and they 
never had the slightest inkling of what happened to her 
on Christmas Eve. 

It was the red squirrel that first discovered that the 
humans had gone away from the big house in late Octo- 
ber, and it was the short-tailed shrew that got the first 
news of their return two months later. He was a queer, 
sooty, pig-like little fellow, this shrew—part mole and 
part weasel. During the summer he lived an in-and-out 
sort of existence in the stone wall, but he was such a 
timid little beggar that none of the humans had ever 
seen him or suspected his existence—which did not hurt 
the shrew’s feelings in the least. When cold weather 
came, however, Mr. and Mrs. Shrew, with some of their 
children and relatives, burrowed into the cellar of the 
house, where there were many kinds of bugs to eat, and 
set up housekeeping there. If the humans had known 
they were there, they would doubtless have set traps 
for the shrews, which would have been very silly, con- 
sidering the number of bugs they ate. But the humans 
had gone away by that time, and they would never have 
seen any shrews anyway. 

Though confident of his security, the old shrew was a 
bit worried when he heard the noise of the returning 
humans in the house, and he started out to reconnoitre. 
Usually he scurried into the stone wall and never reap- 
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peared until he had reached the woods in the lower pas- 
ture, where he conducted his meagre hunting operations 
beneath the snow and fallen leaves. This time, however, 
he went right over the wall by the lilac bush and across 
the snow to the barn. 

This was a reckless thing to do, and he hadn’t gone 
halfway before old Grimalkin spied him. Grimalkin 
was the black house cat that had heard the call of the 
wild and had reverted to a life of savagery, with head- 
quarters somewhere about the barn. Grimalkin crept up 
behind the sweet apple tree and crouched low in the 
snow, his ridiculous stump of a tail twitching nervously. 
Then, as Mr. Shrew swerved in his course, Grimalkin 
made a leap and a dash. The shrew didn’t fully take in 
the cause of the excitement, but it occurred to him quite 
promptly that he had better depart from where he was. 
There was a short run and a scurry, and the shrew had 
disappeared under the snow. Grimalkin investigated, 
but found the shrew’s scent not at all to his liking, and 
trotted off with a bored look. The barred owl might hunt 
shrews if he liked, but Grimalkin was particular about 
what he ate. 

As I say, it was the red squirrel that first discovered 
the departure of the noisy foreigners. He had spent the 
summer all about the place, with an al fresco bungalow 
in the tangle of wild grapevine that covered the wild 
apple tree overhanging the stone wall where it separates 
the east pasture from the alder swamp. Recently he and 
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his family, now taking on their winter coats of bright 
chestnut, had established winter quarters in a deep hole 
dug under the wall near the corn crib, where foraging 
was easy and abundant. His quarrelsome, thieving, 
noisy, mischievous, but jolly and wide-awake kindred— 
dozens of them—lived in holes under the roots of trees 
and in hollow limbs, as well as beneath the stone walls. 
A bold tribe they were, coming close to the house for 
corn and for the hickory nuts that grew on the four tall 
shagbarks beside the barn. 

The patriarch of the squirrels did not even wait for 
the humans to leave the house before he found his way 
in and began storing nuts in the garret. He wasn’t at 
all secretive about it, but raced across the floor so noisily 
that the humans heard him and set a rat trap baited 
with cheese, which tempted the squirrel not at all. But 
as soon as they had actually left he told his family about 
it and they held high carnival there till Christmas, when 
the return of the humans scared them away. 

When the old farmhouse was closed for the winter, 
and Pounce no longer ran sniffing about the stone walls, 
the little people of the farm awoke to a new activity. 
That is, most of them did. Many of the birds had de- 
parted from the woods and the orchard, and the lazy 
but warlike old woodchuck, fat as a Berkshire hog, had 
settled down for his long winter nap at the bottom of his 
den. The talkative little striped chipmunks, too, who 
had scampered along the stone walls and fence rails 
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through the autumn, chattering and frisking, had gone 
to sleep in their deep chambers, the front doors of which 
Pounce had occasionally discovered in the open pasture 
or in glades in the woods. 

During the summer the humans used sometimes to 
sit and read under a big, decrepit old chestnut tree at 
the edge of the south pasture, and never knew that in 
the hollow of it dwelt a clumsy, hairy old raccoon, with 
black spots about his eyes that made him look as if he 
wore automobile goggles. In fact, these humans didn’t 
even know that raccoons lived on Massachusetts farms. 
But the coon had often seen them, for his curiosity was 
never satisfied. He had killed chickens once or twice, too, 
but the humans attributed the crime to a skunk. He 
did most of his going about at night, when the humans 
were asleep. When the weather got cold Mr. Coon slept 
a great deal of the time, though not as soundly as the 
woodchuck, and came out to hunt on warm, thawy days, 
and even on cold winter nights when he got hungry. 

The humans knew there were deer about, for they 
had seen the tracks of their sharp-pointed, split hoofs 
in the orchard, and had been very angry at them for 
nibbling off the tender shoots of the young apple trees. 
When Pounce’s bark was no longer heard they came 
more often, wearing a little path from the wooded hills 
beyond the farm, where they lived in warm thickets, 
down to the brook, where they came almost nightly to 
drink. 
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When the snow came, about the middle of December, 
the signs of life about the farm became more evident. 
The large tracks of the deer were very noticeable in the 
snow, but there were many smaller ones. In the corn 
field might be seen the footprints of quail where they 
had searched for food in the snow. Sometimes, down 
near the woodlot, on the south side of the stone wall, 
there was a circular spot where the quail had spent the 
night, huddled together for warmth, with their heads 
pointed outward. 

Sometimes the distinctive track of the cottontail 
rabbit could be followed across the fields, and occasion- 
ally that of one of the white hares or snowshoe rabbits, 
who lived in an evergreen thicket at the lower edge of 
the alder swamp and who came out timidly at night to 
feed on birch bark and the twigs and buds of the black- 
berry vines. 

The handsome skunks were mostly asleep now. One 
large family lived under the barn. They had grown very 
fat in the fall, eating grasshoppers and crickets, but 
occasionally tracks in the snow told of a midnight sally. 
There was a night, too, when the sharp, husky bark of a 
red fox sounded up on the hill, and if Pounce had been 
there next morning he would have followed Reynard’s 
tracks down to the empty poultry house, then back and 
along the stone wall, then down to the woodchuck’s den, 
where the fox had sniffed and pawed about a bit before 
striking off for the swamp in search of rabbits. 
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But near the stone wall there were even more inter- 
esting tracks than these. There were little footprints in 
pairs, two or three yards apart, that told of the long, 
elastic leaps of the murderous weasel. And there were 
the beautifully delicate little tracks of the white-footed 
deermice, the most charming of all the creatures that 
used the wall as a highway, home, or hunting ground. 
These timid little beasties, with big black eyes, lived 
like squirrels in hollow limbs, but they used the walls for 
shelter and spent many of their days in hollow logs un- 
der the snow, or in abandoned woodchucks’ burrows. 
But their winter stores were meagre and they were 
obliged to scurry out in the night in search of wild rose 
hips and alder berries in the swamp and hemlock seeds 
scattered by the birds and squirrels. They had put on 
their handsome, thick winter fur, a lovely fawn colour 
above the pure white below, and because of this colouring 
and the speed with which they skipped from tree to tree 
they were generally able to escape from the owls and 
their many other enemies. In the morning their tracks 
left delicate, lacy patterns in the snow, the most beauti- 
ful signature in nature. 

None of the deermice had lived longer at Kirby Farm 
than Mrs. Whitefoot. In fact, many of them were her 
direct descendants. She was a shy, graceful creature, and 
the humans, if they had come to know her, must have 
loved her, in spite of their prejudice against mice. Unlike 
many of the others she seldom strayed far from the 
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house, but preferred to make her home under the wall 
near the barn, where she knew how to fill her larder with 
scattered grain, supplemented by elder-berries and a few 
hazel nuts that grew along the brook, with an occasional 
taste of rose hips from the rugosas in the garden. Of all 
the denizens of the farm, there was none more beautiful 
than she. 

Kirby Farm seemed peaceful enough in summer; 
that’s why the humans liked it. In winter its calm was so 
intense as to be depressing to one or two of them. But 
that was because the humans were blind. There was 
many a little creature in the stone wall and the woods 
to whom every day meant a keen struggle for existence, 
unending strife, and possibly a bloody and violent end. 
Ennui was unknown along the stone walls. The rabbits 
were never sure of another day of life, and the little deer- 
mice survived only because they were so many. 

For the weasel was not the only murderer on Kirby 
Farm; there were others to whom warm flesh and blood 
were more appetizing than buds and nuts and dormant 
insects. On warm days was heard the hoot of the barred 
owl, and at night the weird tremolo of the screech owl 
on the lookout for unwary little furry folk. The sharp- 
shinned hawk and the northern shrike or butcher-bird 
patrolled the wall, seeking a feast of its four-footed in- 
mates. 

Three days before Christmas a heavy snow fell, and 
the day after, teams of horses and wood-sleds went 
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through, breaking out the road. The snow drifted high 
over the walls in many places, heaped in sharp-ridged 
piles, or hanging in curving cornices. Elsewhere the gray 
rocks stood out sharply against the snow, like uncut 
jewels set in ivory. The snow hung thick on the bowed 
branches of the pines and hemlocks, and softened all the 
outlines of the house and barn and outbuildings. It 
filled the bed of the brook up level with the banks, and 
stretched off smoothly over pasture and meadow. Along 
the road dry goldenrod, ragweed, and wild carrot lifted 
their delicate brown heads to cast lace-like blue shadows 
on the snow. All the land was beautiful in its spotless 
whiteness, and the farmers were glad to have their winter 
rye and fall ploughing well covered, but when the quail 
crept out from beneath the snow in the lee of the wall 
next morning they found scanty forage. 

The day before Christmas broke clear and bright. The 
sun struck down with that genial warmth that makes 
ten above zero comfortable in the dry climate of the 
hills. The distant mountains stood out sharp and clear, 
bathed in an elusive tint a few shades softer than 
amethyst. 

Up the hill and into the cross-road came a merry 
throng of humans in a big sleigh and a cutter. They 
opened the front door and tramped through the house 
with such a clatter that the red squirrels sought the 
dark places in the garret, and the short-tailed shrew ran 
hastily out of the cellar. They burst out again into the 
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woodshed and soon had fires roaring in the kitchen range 
and the square stove in the dining room and the two 
big fireplaces in the front of the house. 

Then some of the humans, making a great racket 
with their laughter, waded through the snow down to 
the woodlot for big armfuls of hemlock and laurel, and 
two other humans and a horse went down to the road 
to the south pasture to cut a yule log. They chopped 
down a dying old wild apple tree near the raccoon’s 
chestnut, and hauled the trunk back to the house. 

You may be sure that the rightful possessors of the 
farm, except a few protesting crows and jays, were all 
invisible to these noisy intruders, but when they had 
returned within doors, little faces began to reappear 
about the snow-banked stone walls, and little matters of 
business were resumed. 

A red squirrel popped suddenly up on the wall and 
sat watching the smoke rising from the chimneys, his 
tail twitching inquisitively. Then he scampered off along 
the top of the wall toward the woods, where he had some 
pine cones cached under the snow and pine needles, and 
where he could gather hemlock seeds in company with — 
the chattering crossbills and pine siskins. 

Then a long-tailed weasel leaped to the top of the 
wall down by the hornbeam tree and began hunting 
up and down for the scent of mice and chipmunks. He 
had been a rich chocolate-brown all summer, but now 
he was pure white except for a mourning band ‘at the 
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tip of his tail. An owl had killed his brother a week 
before. 

Not finding what he wanted, the weasel ran along the 

top of the stone wall toward the house, forgetting about 
the return of the humans. But they were inside and 
never saw him. Coming to the end of the wall he hesi- 
tated for a moment, and then dashed across the road 
with great bounds, and was soon sniffing about Mrs. 
Whitefoot’s wall. 
_ Suddenly the weasel made a rush. Mrs. Whitefoot 
had strayed out of her hiding place unwittingly. Off 
they went across the snow, two wonderful leapers. The 
_ mouse apparently had but little chance with her supple, 
powerful pursuer, but she was marvellously fleet for her 
size, and she had a good start. Around the chicken yard 
back of the barn grew a tangle of blackberry canes, and 
into these Mrs. Whitefoot disappeared, the weasel 
plunging in after her. Where she went it would be diff- 
cult to say, but she was familiar with all the hiding 
places in her own front yard, and Mr. Weasel reappeared 
after a while, looking a bit foolish. He sat for a few 
moments on top of a snow-drift as white as himself, 
and then suddenly vanished, as if by magic. 

About noon, when the sun was warmest, the inquisi- 
tive raccoon took it into his funny head to come out of 
his hole and investigate matters up at the farmhouse. 
Following the path that the woodchoppers had made, he 
strolled across the pasture and up the road, leaving 
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tracks something like a skunk’s, only larger, and with 
the print of a narrow, distinct heel almost like that of 
a human foot. 

Along the stone wall from the woodlot came a little 
flock of blue jays, hunting for nuts hidden by the squir- 
rels. At the corner the raccoon clambered to the top of 
the wall, and this disturbed the jays mightily. They set 
up an unearthly scolding and protesting that finally 
made Mr. Coon turn back to his tree. He was hardly 
prepared to approach the vicinity of the humans with 
such a noisy convoy. 
| About the middle of the afternoon a newcomer ap- 
peared on the scene. A big cock grouse came whirring 
out of the pine woods, hopped upon the wall, and began 
to preen his feathers and strut like a little turkey gobbler. 
But his vanity was short lived, for an enemy was watch- 
ing him. In the branches of a near-by tree hid a hungry 
Cooper’s hawk which had perhaps been following the 
grouse for some time, waiting for a favourable opportun- 
ity to pounce down upon him. 

There was a sudden whir from the pine tree, a swoop, 
and the hawk had one of the grouse’s tail feathers in his 
talons—but that was all. The grouse was as quick as 
his enemy, and had taken a swift and headlong dive 
under the snow on the swamp side, and later escaped 
among the blueberries and alders. 

All this time the little inhabitants of the stone wall 
had been observing the activities at the house with fear 
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and amazement, but as the sun dropped behind the 
western hills and dusk gathered over the farm, the little 
night walkers began to venture forth. The weasel ap- 
peared again on the wall, and a pair of snowshoe rabbits 
came fearfully out of their thicket and wiggled their 
sensitive noses toward the scent of cooking before turn- 
ing into the swamp. Here and there along the wall and 
at the edge of the woods the little deermice hurried out 
and back again. 

The lamps were lighted in the house, and cast long, 
yellow rectangles of light out upon the snow. The little 
people watched this phenomenon with utter wonder, but 
the humans within, making merry over their popcorn 
and apples, left the shades up and never suspected that 
their strange antics were studiously observed. 

The old bob-tailed barn cat picked his way gingerly 
across the snow, sniffed at the kitchen door, and then, 
alarmed at some sound within, scuttled down behind 
the woodpile. A white-tailed doe and her fawn came 
down the hill, approached the house a little nearer than 
usual, and sniffed at the fragrant smoke. Then they 
turned and trotted off in search of a drinking place in the 
snow-choked brook. 

At the end of the stone wall near the house, where the 
great elm lifts its graceful branches, Mrs. Whitefoot 
stole shyly forth. She had been visiting the corn-crib 
for a bite of supper, and was on her way home by the 
most hidden routes when the bright lights from the 
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windows caught her eye and filled her with curiosity 
and wonder. 

Above her, in the lofty elm, the great barred owl sat 
and watched. His keen glance was attracted by the 
movement of the little fawn-coloured lady as she picked 
her way daintily across the snow, but she kept in the 
shadows and from his height he could not see her plainly. 

The mouse proceeded cautiously toward the light, 
which seemed to draw her with an irresistible fascina- 
tion. Presently she passed from the shadows out upon 
one of the bright yellow rectangles. She saw only the 
brilliant windows and little realized how distinctly she 
stood out against the snow with the lamplight full upon 
her back. 

There was the inevitable swoop from above, a sharp 
snap of hooked jaws, a little piteous squeak, and then 
the owl rose slowly and majestically to his tree and all 
was silent under the Christmas stars. 

In the morning the humans poured out of the house in 
a body and started off down the road. One of them glee- 
fully dashed through the snow beneath the elm tree 
and in his blindness obliterated the record of the tragedy 
of the night before—the lacy little track of Mrs. White- 
foot and the marks of the barred owl’s swooping wings 
at the end of the trail. if 


AN EXPERIMENT IN PSYCHOLOGY 


IRST, seat yourself on a low and uncomfortable 
H stool. Then take a shiny twelve-quart pail with 
very slippery sides and pour into it from eight 
to ten quarts of milk. Place the filled pail between the 
knees and hold it there, without assistance from the 
hands, for twenty minutes. Note the weight and un- 
stable character of the milk, the marked tendency of the 
pail to slip downward, and the tendency of the muscles 
on the inside of the thighs to tremble and become 
fatigued. 

Now place directly before and partially over you a 
large, warm, and nervous cow. Note the peculiarity of 
her anatomy, which makes it possible for her to move her 
hind legs most easily forward and upward, in the direc- 
tion of the pail. Note the effect of this discovery on the 
trembling tendency of the knees. 

Now take a large, vigorous fly and place it deftly 
on the cow’s side, and observe results. Note the irresisti- 
ble impulse to duck when the cow’s club-like tail comes 
around, with its hairy brush, and the resultant effect 
on the equilibrium of the milk. Note the persistence of 
the fly and the cow’s uncontrollable desire to kick it off 
with the near hind foot. 


Finally, observe the most interesting phenomenon 
SI 
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of all—the inevitable rising of the human gorge when 
the milk slops over on the trembling knees, wetting 
them thoroughly. Sometimes the pail may be entirely 
upset, and the resultant anger 1s even more marked. 
Approach the whole matter in a detached and philo- 
sophical frame of mind, and note how utterly impossible 
it is for you to control the wrath. 

I love my two cows. They are the most affectionate 
cows I have ever seen. They watch me from the pasture 
and low to me softly. They bend down their heads for 
caresses. Under ordinary circumstances they are as 
gentle as lambs. I fondle them and speak endearing 
words to them. When they stand quietly ruminating, 
and ‘‘let down” freely, milking is a rhythmical, soothing 
operation, not without its esthetic pleasures. But cows, 
like humans, have their restless days, and then 


I refrain from venturing into the unholy details. They 
reflect no credit upon me, but I maintain that in reacting 
to the phenomena I am but obeying a law of nature 
which I am powerless to resist. 

The other day I heard a story which struck an answer- 
ing chord in my harried bosom. An old Quaker, ortho- 
dox, sweet-tempered, and upright, treated his cows like 
sisters. One night a young Jersey, in a moment of for- 
getfulness, lifted her foot with unexpected suddenness 
and the Quaker lost his balance. He slipped backward 
from his stool and the foaming contents of his pail 
sought out various portions of his anatomy. 
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Leaping to his feet with flashing eye, he seized a stout 
cudgel and advanced upon the offending bossy with 
murderous intent, when he was checked by the recollec- 
tion of his religious tenets. The cudgel fell from his 
grasp. 

I may not beat thee,” he said in an aggrieved tone, 
“and I may not kick thee, but I know of no command 
preventing me from twisting thy durn tail.” 


KINDRED OF THE TREE-TOPS 


OT all of my country cousins recognize their 
N allegiance to me. Some of them are as free as 
the air, going and coming at will, taking up 
their abode on my farm if it pleases them, nourished by 
the surplus bounty of my fields and orchards. And yet I 
cannot consider them other than paying guests. Their 
board costs me nothing if I keep an eye on my garden 
seeds. I do not even begrudge the robins their few cher- 
ries. For the most part they deliver my orchard from 
its enemies. 

In any event they give far more than they receive. 
They gladden our eyes with their beauty and our ears 
with their music. They contribute animation to the 
rural scene. They turn our hearts toward the more 
delicate and refined offerings of nature and add sweet- 
ness to our lives. They people the upper air and lift our 
eyes and minds above the sod. They are as much a part 
of our life here as the grass and the trees. Rock Walls 
Farm without its birds would be inconceivable. The 
coming of spring and the return of the birds are synony- 
mous. How eagerly we await them! 

Is there any more joyous sound in the universe than 


the song of a bird? The lyrics of the robin and the song 
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spatrow are so common that they sometimes go un- 
noticed, but when I stop to listen to them the music 
seems to make the whole world a happier place to live 
in and the country the best part of it. The vocal acro- 
batics of the catbird by the brookside, the warbling of 
the vireo, the calls of chewink and chickadee, of phoebe 
and cuckoo and jay, the sweet piping of the bluebird, 
the oriole’s love song, the whimsical notes of the wood 
thrush—these and all the others have woven themselves 
into the warp and woof of our being. 

:. To awake at dawn when the birds are in full chorus in 
Pee is to face the day more gladly. What a symphony 
it is! First one sleepy peep and then another. Then an 
experimental tuning up, followed by a brave aria from a 
song sparrow, and soon the whole gay, mad choir is in 
full voice, untroubled by any rules of synchronization 
and yet marvellously harmonious. 

_ And my kindred of the tree-tops minister to my eyes 
as well as to my ears. The great, curving swoop of the 
barn swallow, the dipping, gliding flight of the gold- 
finch, the soaring of the hawk are transitory perfection. 
The bits of colour they bring to us are as welcome as the 
flowers—the robin’s ruddy breast, the orange of the 
redstart, the startling scarlet of the tanager, the deep 
blue of the indigo bunting. The oriole’s flight is a thing 
of flaming beauty. But to see a vivid goldfinch in the 
green grass, beside the dandelion blossoms, is the most 
breath-taking vision of all. Bas 
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When God created the fowls of the air and bade them 
be fruitful and multiply, he was loving mankind. No 
other gift of his ministers so completely to the esthetic 
needs of our natures. The birds are the loveliest of our 
kindred. 

I approach this subject with some trepidation, since 
I am in no degree an ornithologist. My knowledge of the 
subject—if it may be called knowledge—is based on 
very casual and indolent observations. I have taken no 
bird census of my farm, have neither photographed nor 
measured my feathered kinsmen. Yet I have lived with 
them day after day, and I feel that I know them even 
if I do not know all the facts about them. I find I am 
less interested in facts than in effects. I love them so 
well, these gay and tuneful neighbours of mine, that I 
want to tell you about them if I may do it as a plain 
countryman and not as an ornithologist. 

For several years I have kept a sort of irregular, un- 
balanced diary in which I have recorded some of my 
amateurish but loving observations. Perhaps a few ex- 
cerpts from this diary, mixing up the years to suit my 
purpose, may serve as well as any other method to ex- 
press the joy and satisfaction of my daily contact with 
the birds. I will begin, as my own enthusiasm always 
begins, with the spring. 

April 20. For a week past we have had mild weather 
and have been watching for the birds, but only the blue 
jays and chickadees and a flock of juncoes rewarded our 
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watchfulness. This morning was cold, blustery, bliz- 
zardy, as though spring had decided not to come after 
all. Then, in the middle of the afternoon, the sun broke 
through the clouds, though there was still a chill north 
wind blowing. Hungry song sparrows came near the 
house and barn in search of food. Madam called me to 
look at a bluebird that clung to the trunk of our big 
locust tree, he was so near the window and looked so 
fat and fluffy and so very blue. And as he flew away we 
saw another bird, a brown one, on the ground at the 
foot of the tree. 

We were unable to identify him at first. His back was 
a smooth, reddish brown; later, in a shadow, it seemed 
to have an olive cast. The tail was a brighter brown. 
The breast was pearly gray, heavily spotted or mottled 
with black at the throat. 

As we watched we saw two or three more of them on 
the lawn, and a fat red-breasted robin or two. Then a 
flock of gray juncoes came. The cold wind ruffled their 
feathers and they looked unhappy. 

_ The brown birds stayed about the house long enough 
for us to identify them certainly as hermit thrushes. I 
have learned that an unusual number of these handsome 
songsters have been seen in our section this year. They 
are among the earliest spring visitors, I am told, coming 
with the bluebirds and robins. But they are migrating 
and will not stay with us long. That is why we have 
never heard the wonderful song of the hermit thrush 
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here, for they do not sing until later, after they have left 
us. 

May 1. I surprised a white-throated sparrow in the 
barn to-day. He seemed quite unafraid. He is one of the 
largest and handsomest of the sparrows but less common 
with us than some other kinds. He had a conspicuous 
white patch at his throat and a white band across each 
eye; his back was a rich, reddish brown. I didn’t hear 
his “Peabody-bird”’ song. 

May 3. The redwing blackbirds are among our early 
arrivals, but they do not seem to come up to our farm, 
preferring the swampy land down the road. They are so 
handsome and glossy! We have bluebirds a-plenty now, 
and they will stay with us until October. Even in mid- 
summer I occasionally see one flashing by. Just now they 
like to sit on the tops of the posts in our berry patch and 
pipe their gentle little lays. The phoebes, too, have 
come. They sit on the little wire fence around the early 
pea patch near the barn, jerking their tails up and down 
as they announce their names. 

May 6. We always used to listen for the chimney 
swifts at about this time, but since we put the cap on 
the chimney they come no more. They were dirty birds, 
and when one escaped into the room from the fireplace 
it was a nuisance, but we liked to hear their companion- 
able twittering in the chimney and to watch their wide 
swoops over the roof. 


May 7. A pair of phoebes have started housekeeping 
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in the old nest on the shed rafter at the barn. I wonder 
if it is last year’s couple returned. 

May 8. Starlings, it seems to me, are becoming more 
numerous hereabouts. At this season they are fine and 
fat and glossy and whistle like a boy. Sometimes they 
fool me, but never my dog. 

May g. More and more catbirds are coming. They 
are among our most companionable and musical birds. 
Brave, too. The other day I saw two of them attack and 
eventually dispatch a snake. They are beautiful, particu- 
larly in form. Their gray coats fit them so perfectly. 
I hope several pairs will build near the house. Last year 
Lady Graygown made her home and reared her family 
in the lilac bush where I could watch the whole pro- 
cedure. She soon became accustomed to my inquisitive- 
ness and would watch me with eyes like jet beads. 

May to. Robins are hopping about on the lawn after 
the rain, cocking their heads to listen and then pulling 
out long angle-worms. After all, common as he is, is 
there anything much handsomer than a fine, fat cock 
robin in May? 

May 12. For some time now we have been hearing 
the song of the Maryland yellowthroat. It is usually 
described as ‘“‘Witchety, witchety, witchety.” To me 
the accent seems not to fall on the first syllable of the 
triplet, which is usually three times repeated—‘‘Te- 
witchety, witchety, witch!” Sometimes he seems to be 
saying, “Sweet, very sweet, very sweet.” 
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He is a shy fellow. When I try to get near him he 
flies provokingly away with a little “Chit-chit.” I have 
followed him through the swamp for half an hour with- 
out a good look. But to-day one alighted near me and 
I had a splendid chance to observe his black velvet mask, 
his greenish brown coat, and his yellow vest. 

May 13. To-day I have been hearing five or six oven 
birds calling to one another in the old pastures with 
their crescendo ‘‘Teacher, teacher, teacher,”’ repeated 
seven or eight times. The oven bird, like the brilliant 
redstart and the yellowthroat, is one of the warbler 
tribe that spends his summers with us. 

May 14. The birds not already mated are busy court- 
ing. This morning I witnessed two fights between males 
—song sparrows and catbirds. The catbirds kept it up 
for several minutes and I suppose the victor won the 
lady fair. Pretty and harmless fighting, it seemed to me, 
but to the combatants it was doubtless as fierce and 
determined as a battle between two bull moose. 

May 15. I have seen the first Baltimore oriole to-day, 
in all the brilliance of his Princeton colours and accom- 
panied by his less gorgeous mate. Usually he precedes 
his bride by several days. He sits on a branch of the big 
elm tree, which he thinks would be a fine place for a nest, 
and calls in the most plaintive, alluring tones imagina- 
ble, “Here, here, here, sweetheart, here, my dear, over 
here.” But his more practical mate appears not to heed. 
Perhaps she is used to his blandishments and is some- 
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what disillusioned. She knows he is a bit lazy for all 
his handsome coat and rich voice. She goes about the 
business of house hunting, trusting rather to her own 
good judgment than to his caressing invitation. 

Later on the oriole will sing a more triumphant song. 
He prefers the elm tree but will sing sometimes among 
the apple blossoms, and we shall hear him though he is 
often invisible in spite of his brilliant orange and black. 
He has a fine, rich, contralto voice, among the fullest 
notes we hear. Sometimes he seems to sing, “Hear my 
pretty music; can you beat it?”’ A little vain, I fancy he 
is. Meanwhile his mate will be industriously raising her 
brood in a wonderful hanging nest in the elm tree or the 
orchard. 

May 16. The chipping sparrows—little brown chaps 
with a black line through the eye—seem to be very 
bold and tame this year, hopping about on the lawn and 
allowing us to approach close to them. They seem to be 
doing a good deal of quarrelling among themselves. 

At six o’clock this afternoon we were treated to the 
finest bird chorus of the year thus far—robins, catbirds, 
bluebirds, and song sparrows trilling away at a great 
rate, and at a little distance the tinkling notes of a 
thrush. 

May 17. We have been hearing to-day the sweet if 
somewhat monotonous song of the field sparrow— 
“Te-whee, te-whee, te-whee, tee-tee-tee-tee-tee-tee’””— 
with the last six peeps on the same note. I have seldom 
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heard any variation of this but am told that the song is 
often changed. Indeed, the field sparrow is said to be a 
very versatile singer, chanting his vesper hymn with 
exultation. 

May 19. Heard to-day the rapid, robin-like song of 
the vireo and saw him singing in the elm tree and hop- 
ping from branch to branch. 

High in the air a great hawk circled majestically, an- 
noyed by the daring attacks of three smaller birds— 
kingbirds, no doubt. 

May 20. The brown thrasher has come. I have not 
seen or heard one for several years, though they used 
to build in our dewberry thicket before I cleaned it out. 
I knew his voice at once, however. There is no other 
quite like it. It resembles the catbird’s in some respects, 
but it is clearer and louder and is not broken by the 
catbird’s harsh note. I think of no other bird song more 
exuberant. 

He was singing first in the orchard back of the house 
and the whole farm rang with his music. He would in- 
vent or imitate a little melody, repeat it once, and then 
change swiftly to another. There seemed to be no end to 
his repertoire. 

Then he flew nearer to the house and finally off toward 
the south, and I saw him plainly—cinnamon-brown with 
a very long tail. 

May 21. We have recently been hearing the canary- 
like song of the goldfinch and now a flock has arrived. 
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They are enjoying themselves in the upper branches of 
the elm tree where it is difficult to see them. Their black 
and yellow is less conspicuous than one might suppose 
among the light green young leaves. Even with opera 
glasses trained on the branches I am conscious of the 
illusion that it is the little leaves that are singing so 
blithely. 

The flock will soon be sporting among the orchard 
trees and later they will separate and go to housekeeping. 
They do not mate until July as a rule. I have seen a 
pair courting in my garden as late as July 12th. They are 
our latest nesters except the cedar waxwings. They wait 
till they can get thistledown and fluff from cattail heads 
for building material. 

Their song is delicate and sweet, and whether in flight 
or perched on a branch they are a delight to the eye. 
One of the finest sights I ever saw was a goldfinch soar- 
ing with the wind against the leaden gray of an ap- 
proaching storm cloud. He was like a living firebrand. 

May 22. While I am at work in the garden these fine 
May days the towhees or chewinks, with their ruddy 
sides, come to keep me company, scratching in the earth 
like chickens. The chewink has two calls with which I 
am familiar, the ‘“To-whee” and a longer, laughing one 
which always sounds to me like “Leap year, te-he-he- 
he-he-he.”” 

May 23. This is the time of year when we watch for 
flocks of migrating warblers to pause in our orchard. 
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They are little olive-yellow chaps for the most part. I 
do not know many of the twenty-odd varieties. I have 
seen them visit an apple tree by the score, taking a peck 
at every blossom for larvae. They must do us a lot of 
good. 

To-day I saw one of the loveliest of these migratory 
warblers, the male magnolia. He had a conspicuous 
yellow patch on his rump and sharply drawn black lines 
and bands on his head, wings, and body. He was resting 
on one of my young apple trees. 

May 24. While the catbird’s song is unmistakable, he 
sometimes displays his kinship with the mocking-bird. 
To-day I heard a catbird imitating an oriole. Not infre- 
quently he sounds the phoebe’s notes. 

May 25. While engaged in spraying the orchard I 
discovered a lovely little cup-shaped nest in the low 
crotch of a young apple tree, with four small, pure 
white, unspotted eggs in it. I kept my eye on that tree 
and had the good fortune later to find the mother sitting 
on the nest. She was a small bird with head and back 
of Quaker-gray tinged with a sort of olive-brown. I have 
identified her as a least flycatcher, the only one I have 
ever seen. Such discoveries help to make life adventur- 
ous. 

May 26. The American cuckoo’s call is more familiar 
to us than the sight of him. It is not like that of the 
cuckoo clock, which is an imitation of the call of the 
European variety, but a rather harsh cry of “Cuh! 
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Cuh!” on the same note, not unlike one of the calls of 
the blue jay. We like to have the cuckoos about us here, 
as they are the only birds with the stomach or taste to 
devour the fuzzy and destructive tent caterpillar and 
skill enough to penetrate the tough nests. 

To-day I saw my first cuckoo, though whether one 
of the black-billed or the yellow-billed variety I cannot 
say. He attracted my attention by his peculiar call, 
and then I saw him fly up to a branch of the ash tree 
near my mail box. He seemed to be about the size and 
shape of a brown thrasher, though lighter and duller in 
colour. 

May 27. We went walking in the woods to-day, amid 
the flowering wild cherry and shad bush, and obtained 
a still better view of a cuckoo. He is supposedly a shy 
bird, but this one sat quite undisturbed on a near-by 
branch and allowed us to admire him. He was a big bird, 
longer than a robin, with bronzed back, wings splashed 
with cinnamon-brown, a grayish-white breast, and 
white-tipped tail feathers. At length he left us, sailing 
confidently through the intricate maze of branches. I 
think it must be his long tail that enables him to steer 
so accurately. 

May 28. Madam saw a wood thrush to-day, a large, 
prosperous-looking bird, rich reddish-brown on his back 
and head, his breast white heavily spotted with black 
or brown. We seldom see them but often hear them, 
especially in the early morning or toward dusk, some- 
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times answering one another from a distance. The song, 
while not as joyously abandoned as some, is most de- 
lightful and engaging. It is difficult not to stop and 
listen for its repetition. It is a sophisticated song, as 
though the singer had received special training and was 
very sure of the accuracy of his notes and the sweetness 
of his tones. The song I most often hear is a single triplet 
—a high note, a low note, then sliding whimsically up- 
ward to an unexpected pitch in between. Sometimes this 
is followed by a series of triplets or quadruplets or a 
liquid running together of triplets in a longer song, but 
this is more rare than the single triplet repeated at 
intervals. The voice has a wonderful bell-like quality, 
but there is more than music in the song. There is some- 
thing almost conversational about it. The last minor 
note of the triplet is somehow confidential, almost 
humorous. 

May 30. For sheer joy in execution, give me the 
purple finch in the mating season. I came suddenly upon 
a pair of these finches to-day in a wild cherry tree by 
the roadside. I saw the raspberry coloured male quite 
plainly while he sang. Then his mate darted off and he 
followed close, with evident anxiety. Later I heard the 
tumultuous song again in the locust tree high above our 
roof. It was a rich, melodious warble, more rapid than 
the robin’s—rather hurried, in fact, like the song of the 
vireo. 

I must stop. It would require a volume to contain the 
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wooing of a purple finch who strutted before his mate 
like a miniature cock grouse; of the friendly visits in 
1917 of rose-breasted grosbeaks who never came again; 
of my adventures with swallows in my barn where I 
could daily watch the process of rearing the young; of 
whip-poor-wills calling, and of my suddenly coming 
upon one in the road one night with his eyes glowing like 
live coals; of our wise crows and their noisy conclaves; 
of humming-birds in the flower garden; of a flicker that 
interrupted the catbirds’ wooing; of my first sight of the 
beautiful indigo bunting and his modest mate; of the 
gathering of the goldfinch clans in late September and 
the October visitation of the bluebirds; of the friendly 
winter birds, chickadees, woodpeckers, martial blue 
jays, Juncoes that sing in March, and snow buntings; 
of my encounter with a pine grosbeak, his coat like a 
glow of embers in gray ashes, and of my sight of a flock 
of those rare winter visitors, the golden evening gros- 
beaks. But perhaps I have told enough to indicate how 
extensive one’s acquaintance with one’s bird neighbours 
may become, even without ornithological knowledge, if 
one keeps one’s eyes and ears open. 

Ornithology is not the whole of it. Indeed, I some- 
times feel that the ornithologists miss the best part of 
bird observation. The more you reduce bird characteris- 
tics to a science the more you rob them of individuality. 
I prefer to know my feathered friends as persons. The 
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mother robin that lost her brood in the wild apple tree 
and whose dying body I found in a condition indicating 
a desperate struggle with cat or snake; wise, bright- 
eyed Lady Graygown of the lilac bush; the mother 
phoebe who grieved so distractedly when one of her 
babies wandered away in the tall, wet grass and was lost; 
the song sparrow that sings in the rain; Paul and Vir- 
ginia, the barn swallows who made their home in our 
woodshed; the yellowthroat that played hide-and-go- 
seek with me in the swamp—they are all persons to me, 
close relatives and friends. 

O little kindred of the air, if I could sing with half 
your tunefulness and bravery, I would carol a song in 
your praise, I would call to you at dusk, as you call to 
one another, and tell you how much of interest and — 
brightness and joy you have brought into our lives here 
on this old farm. I would sing of your colourful beauty 
as you sing of the beauty of sunshine. I would like to 
come closer to you, to gain your confidence so that you 
would never fear me and fly away. I would have you 
know me for a kinsman of yours, huge and uncouth and 
harsh-voiced to be sure, but appreciative of the lovell- 
ness and daintiness and fineness and joyousness which 
you exemplify with such jaunty ease and which mankind 
can never hope to attain. 


OUR BROOK 


HE contrast between the city and the country 

which many people feel so keenly is centred, I 

think, in the kaleidoscopic movement of the 
one and the static calmness of the other. 

In the city there is a continuous change and variation 
of sight and sound; there is motion; there is a sense of 
human gregariousness and the pouring together of many 
lives. 

In the country there is a natural beauty constant 
enough to fix its impression on the human heart; there 
is peace and quiet; there is a wealth of distinguishable 
detail which one is given time to catch the meaning of; 
there is the charm of undisturbed loveliness, and the 
sense of the permanence and stability of things. 

To which of these stimuli you react the more pleasura- 
bly is largely a matter of temperament. There are those 
whose nerves are set on edge by the jangle, the discord, 
the multiplicity of impresssions of the city. There are 
others who find in the monotonous quiet of the country 
the germs of madness. 

Monotony? Ay, there’s the rub. Wherever there is 
monotony the human mind grows restless. But there 
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changing effect of sunlight and shadow on a mountain- 
side than in hurrying throngs of unknown people crowd- 
ing the same old hemmed-in thoroughfares with the 
same old inconsequential activity, or the wondrous 
lights of Broadway which vary only in that they are 
sometimes turned off and sometimes turned on. 

Our brook, for example—I think it never looks twice 
the same to me. Unlike Tennyson’s brook it does not 
merely “go on forever.” There is something purposeful 
in its going. It expresses moods and motives. It has 
its hours of wrath, of fretfulness, of aggressiveness, of 
sadness, of unapproachable reserve, of seductiveness, 
of the irrepressible joy of life. And its moods are always 
vocal. Its powers of expression are those of a poet. It is 
a painter of pictures and a singer of songs. 

In the spring, or after a summer rain, there is the 
tumultuous exuberance of it, like the animal spirits of 
a crowd of children released from school. Then the 
waters are brown and slate-gray and white, as they go 
racing over the boulders, and the voice thereof is a 
shout. 

On the rare occasions when the volume of water is too 
great to be retained by the low, turfy banks, and we 
have a freshet, the brook, olive-green and foaming, tears 
down its course like a galloping charge of Arab horse- 
men with tossing white head-cloths, hacking at the feet 
of willows and alders, hurling a miscellany of missiles 
into the air in wanton recklessness, spreading out over 
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the flats in its triumphant advance, roaring out a bar- 
baric Marseillaise. 

In the trout season it is seductive and coquettish, lur- 
ing the angler on from pool to pool, and always laughing 
at him from around the next bend. In August, during a 
drought, it is as languid as an Oriental beauty, with 
scarce energy enough to force its way among the smooth 
stones in its pebbly bed. 

And on summer nights, when the only other sounds 
abroad are the doleful antiphonies of the whip-poor- 
wills and the melancholy baying of a distant hound, the 
brook becomes friendly and conversational, and through 
my open window it talks to me of the little homely, 
common things of wood and meadow—the white ducks 
at Bailey’s farm, the lone fox that steals down through 
the Shutesbury woods for a drink, the children’s ama- 
teurish dam above the bridge, and the sprays of elder- 
blow that bend over the ripples. It must discover a vast 
deal of humour in these things, for it chuckles as it talks. 
And I am lulled to sleep in a sense of near companion- 
ship which I fail to gain from the clang of trolley gongs, 
the roar of elevated trains, and the honk and rush of 
passing motor cars in the city. 


THE BUSY, BOZZY BEE 
| BELIEVE that I have succumbed, one by one, to 


all of the allurements of country life, with a single 

noteworthy exception. Starting with the fruit- 
growing notion, I have branched out mildly into truck 
gardening, farm crops, and hay. I have gathered about 
me, gradually, cows and chickens, pigs, a horse, a cat, 
and a dog. But thus far I have resisted the temptation 
to keep bees. 

I know I ought to want to keep bees. It would add the 
one essential touch to my pastoral life here. No one is 
fonder of the sweet, amber honey than I. Eaten on hot 
biscuits it is delectable, ambrosial. 

And I need bees in my orchards, too. I know from 
experience what they mean to the fruit grower. Last 
year much rain in May hindered the working of the bees, 
and though the trees blossomed heavily, only a small 
proportion of the fruit set. This year the bees were busy 
in apple blossom time from morn till night, and a big 
crop of fruit is the result. 

But then, my neighbour, Hiram Belden, keeps bees 
that seem to find my orchards a favourite hunting 
ground for their nectar, and I can buy honey from him. 


So why should I worry? 
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It is, in fact, the Belden bees which have exerted a 
deterrent effect upon me. For the Beldens are ordinary 
farmers and not professional apiarists, and when the 
bees choose to swarm, they have their troubles. 

On a sunny morning last year I noticed an unusual 
commotion in my neighbour’s dooryard, and as it was 
about time for my daily trip to the mail box, I pro- 
ceeded to investigate. Hannah Belden was crying shrill 
and unheeded advice from behind a screen door, while 
Della stood over by the barn laughing hysterically. 
Hiram and son Luke were swearing ardently at each 
other beneath an old apple tree, upon a lower branch of 
which a dark, animated mass appeared. Pete, the dog, 
was having an eruption of his own in the flower bed. 

I did not approach near enough to observe all that 
took place, but when Luke came over to milk that after- 
noon his face and neck were ornamented with three red, 
puffy protuberances regarding which he appeared in no 
mood to joke, though he spoke not without humour of 
what the bees had done to father and what father had 
said to Della. The swarm, I believe, was eventually 
hived. I decided then to let the Belden bees do my work. 

But there is one time of year when bees especially 
appeal to me, and that is in June when the locust trees 
are in bloom. We have a huge black locust beside our 
kitchen door which lifts its lofty branches high above 
our roof—and not infrequently drops brittle branchlets 
upon it. It is a tree with faults as well as virtues, but in 
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June it expiates all its sins. From every twig, amid the 
diaphanous green of young leafage, hangs a snowy, 
wistaria-like raceme of pure white bloom which gives 
the ragged old patriarch the look of a battle-worn 
veteran bedecked with garlands of victory. It is as 
though our old locust tree had stepped out of some 
Japanese print. 

Then come the bees, and not in silence. Standing in 
the doorway, we harken to their low-toned chorus as to 
a celestial choir invisible, and our mute old locust tree 
becomes melodiously vocal. It is the harmony of a huge 
eeolian harp, an arboreal organ, while the oriole in the 
elm tree near by pipes a glad obbligato. For this most 
thrilling music of all the outdoor year we have the bel- 
ligerent Belden bees to thank. | 


KINDRED OF THE HEARTHSIDE 


AM proud to number the cat among my country 

cousins because she is so beautiful and so self-reliant. 

She adds a note of finished grace to the rural scene. 
And though she always withholds something, never 
granting us her complete confidence or comradeship and 
recognizing her kinship with certain reservations, yet 
she is companionable in her own way. She is affectionate 
when she chooses to be so. Her mere presence among us 
is an asset. I am glad that my love for the dog has not 
precluded my liking for the cat. 

There is something inexplicably fascinating about a 
cat. Something mysterious, too, though I am inclined 
to think that mankind has over-emphasized the mystery. 
Because we do not fully understand the language of the 
cat we have invested her with a transcendental quality, 
made a mystic riddle of her, associated her with witches 
and enchantment. And though we choose to be sensible 
and even iconoclastic, we must still recognize her quality 
of inscrutability, her Mona Lisa charm. She is so soft, 
so stealthy, so silent, so much her own mistress, so sure 
of herself. It is difficult to resist her sly seductiveness. 

The other day I saw a black cat lying in a window, 


the picture of physical content, her body drawn up com- 
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fortably, her fore paws tucked under her chin. She gazed 
out at me with big, green, calm, uncommunicative, half- 
somnolent eyes. I stopped to make silly gestures at her. 
Was the look which she gave me in return comprehend- 
ing, blank, contemptuous, or sublimely indifferent? I 
studied her eyes, but I was unable to fathom their ex- 
pression. 

I asked myself, is there really something supernatural 
about a cat, as thousands of human beings have im- 
agined? Does she dream of ancestral jungles, of Egyp- 
tian worship? The poets have suggested some such 
possibility. Is she capable of profound abstraction, of 
Oriental meditation? Or is she thinking of just nothing 
at all? Is it merely the shape of her eyes with their curt- 
ous pupils, surrounded in this case by glossy black, that 
suggests to us a mystery and a mysticism that do not 
exist? 

I do not know; I can only guess. But I think it is this 
very ability to start us guessing, to provoke fanciful 
imaginings, that accounts for much of the fascination. 
Added to her physical grace, her softness to the touch, 
the charm of her methods of expression, there seems to 
be some eternal enigma which she suggests but never 
fully discloses. Whether this is real or imaginary I do 
not pretend to say, but I suspect that it is due in part to 
man’s susceptibility to enticement, for it is more flatter- 
ing to gain attention from the habitually reticent than 
from the openly demonstrative. 


Of all our domesticated animals, the cat is the most capable of taking care 
of herself if abandoned to her own devices. She has never lost her hunt- 
ing instinct or her prowess. . . . Mostcats . . . can resume 


without hesitation the jungle life at the point at which their ancestors left 
ut ages ago. 
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Oh, the cat is demonstrative enough when she chooses 
to be. She knows how to exercise her wiles upon the sons 
of men. Her allurements are at times almost shameless. 
But always one has the feeling that there is an element 
of calculation in them. Behind her physical seductive- 
ness, practised sometimes with an appearance of utter 
abandon, there lurks the suggestion of a shrewd intent. 
There is something of the adventuress, of the courtesan 
about her. 

I have spoken of the cat in the feminine gender. I 
think we commonly do that. The cat’s charm is essen- 
tially feminine. To be sure, an experienced old tomcat 
may be masculine enough in all conscience. He may be a 
veritable man-about-town, a midnight roisterer, a rake 
and a bully, a swaggerer and a fighter. There is nothing 
ladylike about that. But take the race as a whole, and 
consider its relations with mankind, and the feminine 
attitude and approach and the feminine type of beauty 
come first to mind. 

The cat’s relation to mankind is as ancient as it is 
unique. Its origin is lost in the haze of prehistoric times. 
There is some reason for believing the cat to have been 
the first animal to be tamed by man—if, indeed, she 
can be said ever to have been fully tamed. It is quite 
possible that she found her way to the fires of men while 
the dog’s ancestors were still howling outside the circle, 
before men had learned to milk the kine, shear the sheep, 
or bridle the horse. And in all this time I think she must 
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have changed surprisingly little. While our kinship with 
the dog and the horse has been growing closer and closer 
with the development of our common interests, the cat 
is still the half-wild creature that she was in the begin- 
ning, remaining always just outside the radius of our 
complete comprehension, suggesting always her readi- 
ness to revert on a moment’s notice to the wild. 

This suggestion is not entirely illusory. Of all our 
domesticated animals, the cat is the most capable of 
taking care of herself if abandoned to her own devices. 
She has never lost her hunting instinct or her prowess. 
Sheep, if deprived of human protection, would soon be 
exterminated. Cows would be but little safer in the 
wilderness. A horse might, under favourable circum- 
stances, survive, and dogs have been known to relearn 
the arts of self-support and revert to the life of the wolf. 
But most cats, unless excessively pampered (and a cat 
will accept pampering readily enough), can resume with- 
out hesitation the jungle life at the point at which their 
ancestors left it ages ago. This is not mere theory. 
Thousands of cats have done it, most of them through 
necessity, but some of them, I have no doubt, from 
choice. Occasionally the furtive form of one of them has 
been seen in the woods, and if we were not so dull of 
sight and scent and hearing, I am sure we should dis- 
cover more of them. Whether they ever mate with the 
wild-cats of our hills, and become merged at length with 
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the feral variety, I do not know; I believe some natural- 
ists hold to this theory. 

Yet the cat prefers the haunts of men, and I fancy she 
always has. She is shrewd enough and lazy enough to see 
the advantage of bed and board provided. She is clever 
enough to make us think that she has come to us be- 
cause she loves us, and we are susceptible enough to 
believe it. 

The cat is essentially parasitic in her relations with 
mankind. She contributes little to our wealth or our 
comfort. She does not protect us or our property as the 
dog does, nor offer us to the same degree the solace of un- 
derstanding and communicable companionship. She 
does no work, bears no burdens. She furnishes neither 
milk nor eggs nor wool nor meat. Her sole usefulness is 
as a mouser, and in that she follows her own whim more 
often than our wishes. She remains a free-lance and even 
in her one usefulness does not answer her master’s 
commands. 

I mention these things not to condemn the cat, but 
merely in an effort to characterize and explain her. Her 
relation to mankind is quite different from that of any 
of the other animals. There is none of that frank, easily 
comprehended exchange of affection that exists between 
a man and his dog, though there is plenty of affection 
of another sort. The cat is self-contained, granting the 
boon of her friendliness only when it pleases her. Com- 
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bined with that unmatched grace which must delight 
any appreciative eye, it is, I think, her very aloofness 
which charms us. The flattery of her occasional atten- 
tions is irresistible. 

Even if she could not offer her accomplishment as a 
mouser, she would yet have her place in the family. 
Not all values need be utilitarian. There is always some- 
thing lacking in a catless home. I don’t know just what 
it is. It isn’t exactly companionship, since cats do not 
offer companionship as dogs do. It isn’t altogether the 
esthetic pleasure which they afford by their astonishing 
grace and silent swiftness, their unerring instinct for 
composing themselves into pictures. I think it must be 
that the cat is the most accomplished wheedler in the 
universe, and that we mortals are her foreordained vic- 
tims. In a mild way we are hypnotized by the cat. 

I have read several books about cats, and none of 
them has fully satisfied me. The authors soon become 
preoccupied with the aspect of mystery. They are in- 
clined, I suspect, to read more into the mind of the cat 
than exists there, because the human mind cannot quite 
grasp its nature and because they have succumbed to 
the enchantment of her eyes and the subtle flattery of 
her blandishments. French writers like Theophile Gau- 
tier and Pierre Loti seem to have felt the spell of the cat 
most acutely. Carl Van Vechten in “‘The Tiger in the 
House”’ approaches the subject from every conceivable 
angle—sentimental, scientific, historical, literary. He be- 
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lieves that cats are extraordinarily wise. He admires 
them for their independence. He considers them of all 
creatures the most self-reliant and the fittest to survive, 
and therefore places them highest in the evolutionary 
scale. But he is obviously a victim of their hypnotic 
spell. I believe he is more than half convinced of some- 
thing supernatural about them. 

Miss Agnes Repplier is more delicately appreciative 
and perhaps a trifle more rational. In her book “The 
Fireside Sphinx”? and in her short essay on “The 
Grocer’s Cat” in “Americans and Others”’ she has writ- 
ten things about cats that every cat lover should read. 
But even she drops occasionally into a suggestion of the 
mystic. ““The wisdom of the centuries,” she says, “‘is 
embodied in the contemplative self-sufficiency of the 
cat.”’ And she quotes a stanza by Graham Tomson which 
exvresses this attitude in a delightful manner: 


Sphinx of my quiet hearth! who deign’st to dwell 
Friend of my toil, companion of mine ease, 
Thine is the lore of Ra and Rameses; 

That men forget thou dost remember well, 
Beholden still in blinking reveries, 

With sombre gray-green gaze inscrutable. 


When all of the tribal traits have been considered, 
however, and we have done all we can to analyse and 
explain the peculiar feline nature, we are confronted by 
memories of individual cats that seemingly confute most 
of these generalizations. The better you know cats the 
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more fully do you become aware of the fact that no two 
of them are alike. You can tell me, no doubt, of cats that 
you believe to have been as intelligent or as loving as 
dogs, and I myself have known cats whose personalities 
have interested me even more than their racial charac- 
teristics. As with our other animal kindred, they appear 
to develop individual characters as we admit them more 
closely to the influence of human intimacy. Or perhaps 
it would be more accurate to say that we do not be- 
come aware of these traits until we have taken the cat 
to our hearts. Before we gain her full confidence she 
takes refuge in the furtiveness, the deceits, the half- 
disclosures, the emotional reserve, the calculated attrac- 
tiveness of her kind; but when she becomes conscious 
of our love and affection she lays aside, to some extent 
at least, the tribal mask and becomes a person. 

I have known many of these cat persons in my day, 
and each one of them has taught me something. We 
always had cats when I was a boy. They were chiefly 
double-pawed cats of marked intelligence. Old Pansy 
and her daughter, young Pansy, were tortoise-shell 
mother cats who kept our household oversupplied with 
feline inhabitants. They were cats of character. One of 
them had a habit, when she had kittens, of going up 
to my grandmother’s room and bringing down a certain 
red pincushion, bristling with deadly needles and pins. 
This she would proudly bear to her blue-eyed offspring 
with many repetitions of the cooing “‘Prrup”’ which she 
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employed only in parental conversations. We never 
knew what educational purpose she had in mind, but 
it was impossible to hide that pincushion from her. 

Of their numerous sons I remember Flash, a rangy, 
powerful maltese, and Brownie, my favourite of them 
all. Brownie was a huge cat, very sleek and handsome, 
and inordinately proud of himself. He used to pose on 
the low sill of one of the front windows, outside the cur- 
tains, in order, as we believed, to excite the admiration 
of passers-by. He wore a collar and a little bell which 
he used to strike against the window pane when he 
wanted to come in. He used to jump up on the table 
where I was doing my school work and make little play- 
ful jabs with a curled paw at my moving pencil, or 
stretch himself at full length, purring, on my papers. 

After I married and was established in a home of my 
own, my first animal friend was Nutty, a gray, tiger- 
striped cat that had spent his early life in a bakery 
where he had not become fully domesticated. He was at 
first wild and strange, almost demoniacal, but he de- 
veloped into a sleek, normal, affectionate, and some- 
times, I regret to say, sinful cat. He used to start out 
for a walk with us in the evening, trotting ahead with 
upraised tail, but he always turned back at a certain 
point and waited patiently for our return. He was the 
only cat I have ever known who would actually repine 
during the absence of his mistress, even to the extent 
of refusing food. 
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During most of the years of our life at Rock Walls 
Farm we have had no house cat, owing to the fact that 
we had as an important member of the family a dog 
that objected to cats. We have frequently had cat visi- 
tors in the barn. A barn cat is a creature almost of a 
separate variety, half wild and half tame. I have ob- 
served their furtive forms among the rafters and have 
welcomed them there, but they have seldom developed 
friendliness. I remember, too, a battered old tomcat 
whom we called Bruiser and who stayed with us for a 
time. But he killed a nesting phoebe bird before my 
eyes and I never felt quite the same toward him after 
that. 

There were once two little yellow kittens whose 
mother, we think, being overburdened with family 
cares, brought them and told them to stay with us. My 
attention was called to the chicken house one day by 
a great amount of flapping and scolding. The hens, 
much agitated, were huddled in a corner. Fearing a 
skunk, I proceeded cautiously. Presently I was amazed 
to see a diminutive yellow kitten sitting on the roost, 
methodically washing his face. Soon he went over to 
the milk pan and took a drink. Next day there were two 
yellow kittens there. They slept at night in one of the 
nests, curled up together. The hens soon became ac- 
customed to their presence and they would all drink 
amicably out of the same milk pan, Rhode Island Reds 
and yellow kittens. 
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We called them Aucassin and Nicolette, but later 
found it necessary to rechristen the second one Nicholas. 
They lived there for several days until our dog Sandy 
began to take a disquieting interest in them. At last we 
found a home for them in town. 

Three or four years ago a pretty black mother cat 
brought her young kittens, one by one, to an unused 
stall in our barn, and as soon as she became accustomed 
to us allowed us to pick them up. We called her Carmen, 
she was so like a gypsy; her kittens we called Carmen- 
cita and Romulus and Remus. We provided them with 
a daily saucer of milk. There was a dark cavern under- 
neath the manger into which she taught the kittens to 
dive at the approach of danger. She was a wise and 
efficient mother. As soon as they were old enough she 
brought them mice and rats, which marvellously disap- 
peared before morning, a chipmunk, a bird or two, and 
even a white baby rabbit. It was the rabbit that be- 
trayed her, for the little girl in the neighbourhood who 
owned the rabbits turned out to be also the mistress of 
the cat, and we returned the whole family with mingled 
feelings of regret and relief. 

Last spring a black cat began haunting our barn 
again, and for a time we were in doubt whether it was 
Carmen or the grown-up Carmencita. We think, how- 
ever, that it was Kitty Carmen. She became quite 
friendly with me at the barn, and we used to see her 
sometimes below the garden and also down by our 
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brook, either waiting patiently for some sort of prey or 
else merely meditating. Our dog Sandy having de- 
parted, Kitty Carmen took to coming to the house, and 
Madam could not resist the temptation tc zive her milk. 

Presently this became a daily ritual. Kitty Carmen 
seemed very hungry, and we suspected that she had a 
new litter of kittens somewhere. I looked about the barn 
casually but did not find them. Then one morning 
Madam discovered her outside the kitchen door with a 
gray kitten, two or three weeks old. Before very long 
two black kittens were added to the gray one, though 
in each case we failed to witness the process of transpor- 
tation. Then I heard a high-pitched little cry coming 
from the barn loft. I climbed up and found kitten num- 
ber four—another gray one. Did Kitty Carmen intend 
to abandon this one, or did she lose count, or did she 
plan to go back for it later? Anyway, I brought it down 
and added it to the rest. 

When next we looked for the four kittens we failed 
to find them, but after a while a bright little face peered 
out from a hole beneath our stone doorstep. All four 
kittens were in this den. Did Kitty Carmen first dis- 
cover this retreat and decide that it was just the place 
for her kittens? Did she find the barn loft too warm dur- 
ing the hot spell? Or did she plan to have us adopt the 
kittens and then, when assured of their safety, leave 
them with us? We credited her with enough wisdom 
for any scheme. 
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She did not once attempt to bring them into the house. 
At night she would send them to bed in their den and 
then go away and leave them till morning. At intervals 
during the day she would return from her wanderings, 
call them forth, and lie with her little family, fearless 
and contented, under our big locust tree. We began to 
suspect that she had concocted some ingenious plan to 
wish her kittens on to us. She appeared to recognize 
the responsibilities of parenthood, but she was an 
emancipated cat and evidently did not intend to allow 
the cares of a family to interfere with her career. Madam, 
to guard against starvation in case of desertion, taught 
the youngsters to drink from a saucer. At last we took 
them all to Kitty Carmen’s rightful home and the 
mother accepted the change with resignation. 

I fear I have left too little space in which to do justice 
to the story of Nanki-Poo. He was a forlorn and timor- 
ous creature when we first saw him. He lacked the con- 
tented look of the well-fed cat. He seemed afraid of 
us. There was something wild and strange about him, 
something that seemed to set him apart from human 
understanding. 

Madam first saw him lurking near the chicken house, 
and fearing that he might be up to some mischief, she 
shooed him away. He slunk around the house and later 
she saw him in the back yard. He looked so thin and 
forlorn that her pity was aroused, He wasn’t much of a 
cat to look at, but still— 
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She coaxed him to her and after a while he allowed 
her to pick him up. Then she called to me. At the ap- 
pearance of a man he seemed to go into a panic. He 
struggled wildly in Madam’s arms, but at last she 
quieted him and finally he allowed me to approach and 
touch him. : 

Madam, interested by his strange behaviour, and | 
curious to know how he would act in the house, brought 
him in and held him in her lap. As soon as he became 
convinced that we were friendly he began to purr in a 
low, rumbling tone and to wriggle and claw in a sort of 
mad ecstasy. 

He was a particularly unprepossessing animal, I 
thought. He was part white and part striped gray. His 
eyes were yellow and his face thin and fox-like. He was 
the last cat in the world I should wish to adopt and I 
persuaded Madam to put him out, though she could 
not refrain from setting out a saucer of milk for him, 
which he lapped up with extreme rapidity as though 
constantly on the alert for danger. 

The next day he appeared again. Madam kept him 
out of the house, but like Mary’s little lamb, still he 
lingered near. He would stand outside the screen door, 
open a very pink mouth, and emit a soft, plaintive little 
cry. Madam succumbed to the extent of another saucer 
of milk. He was such a ragged vagabond of a cat that 
she named him Nanki-Poo, the Wandering Minstrel. 

To make a long story short, in a few days we were 
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aware of the fact that Nanki-Poo had, somehow or 
other, become our cat. Strangely enough we grew very 
fond of him. All his efforts seemed to be directed toward 
making us like him, and he succeeded. 

I think I have never known a cat to change so quickly 
or so completely under kind treatment. None of the 
wildness or scragginess remained. Milk and a sense of 
security altered his appearance tremendously. And he 
has turned out to be a cat of character. His very idiosyn- 
crasies, which at first seemed so strange and unattrac- 
tive, have individualized him. He is not like the common 
run of cats. In some ways he is extremely intelligent. 
Incidentally he has proved himself to be an expert 
mouser. 

I think I have never known so companionable a cat. 
He is almost like a dog in that. He loves to ride about 
on our shoulders. When I go out to the barn he gets up 
from his doormat and accompanies me. Sometimes he 
rubs about me when I am milking. I think he and Dinah 
must have become good friends over there in the barn, 
for he often lies close to her hind feet without fear during 
the milking, casting an appraising eye upward now and 
then to the waving tail, and Dinah has never yet moved 
while he is there. He sticks even more closely to Madam, 
scarcely leaving her side when she is outdoors. If she 
goes to the garden to gather vegetables for dinner, or to 
pick flowers or berries, Nanki-Poo goes with her. 

When he hears the door slam he leaves his hunting 
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and comes running from a distant field. With an odd, 
dainty, crooked gait he picks his way through the grass. 
“Hello, Nanki-Poo,” I call. He looks up at me with his 
yellow eyes, opens his pink mouth, and answers. Queer, 
lovable little Nanki-Poo! 

And so I find myself wandering from a consideration 
of cats in general to cats in particular. I cease speculating 
on feline nature and find myself loving and striving to 
know better the individual cat. I forget all about their 
mystery, their fawning wiles, their cruelty, their half- 
tamed furtiveness. I see only a little cat looking up at 
me, confident of my kindness, and I know him for kin 
of mine. 


| PAUL AND VIRGINIA 
I MORE ways than one, nature—that is, wild life— 


has often to pay the penalty of advancing civiliza- 

tion. Modern barns, for example, are so well con- 
structed that no provision is made for the ingress and 
egress of the barn swallow. Considering this bird’s 
economic and esthetic value, that is a great mistake. 
When I build my new barn I shall have special holes 
made for the swallows. 

As it is, my barn, which was built in 1849, with great 
hand-hewn timbers fastened together with hardwood 
pegs, is full of holes, and the swallows love it. Every 
year they come up from their winter home in Brazil, 
play at hide and seek amid the dusty rafters, dart in 
and out of the broken windows and broad barn doors, 
skim like arrows over the meadows, and sit in a chatter- 
ing row on my telephone wire, each one in his full-dress 
suit. Presently they have built bowl-shaped nests on the 
rafters, composed of mud and straw and lined with 
feathers from the poultry yard, and in May the mother 
birds are sitting on little spotted white eggs, their bright 
eyes peering out over the edge of the nest. 

I never tire of watching the swallows at play, for play 
they do, more tirelessly and exuberantly than any other 
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birds about the farm. They appear to delight in the 
swiftness of their own graceful, arrowy flight. And they 
are so pretty, with their high shoulders, their long, 
forked tails, and their wide spread of wing. Their colour 
is not gaudy but exquisite—a glistening steel-blue above 
shading to black, with chestnut throats and soft buff 
underparts. They do not sing, but when perching to- 
gether on roof or branch or wire they keep up a con- 
tinuous cheerful twittering conversation that is a pleas- 
ure to hear. 

Long ago the barn swallow deserted his cliffs and 
caves to make his home in the barns and out-buildings 
of man, and he seems to enjoy the proximity of human 
life. Two years ago a pair of them, whom we named 
Paul and Virginia, built a nest on a rafter in our wood- — 
shed, and we had a good opportunity to observe them 
at close range. At first they were shy, startling us by 
darting out when the kitchen door opened, but at length 
they became accustomed to our inexplicable but harm- 
less actions and would sit and allow us to watch them 
at their courting, or fly out close to our heads. 

The courting was delightful. Virginia was so coy and 
so coquettish. No sooner would Paul, uttering a stream 
of endearing chatter, edge up close to her than she would 
sidle away or suddenly slide down from her perch and 
dart out into the open and over the barn, followed by 
her protesting lover. But if Paul got tired of that sort 
of thing, and returned to sulk by himself, Virginia sooner 
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or later came swooping into the shed, pretending not to 
see him, and perched herself prettily not far away and 
proceeded to preen her feathers. 

They were an unconscionable time deciding upon a 
location for the nest, but at length plastered it up 
against the side of a roof beam and set up housekeeping. 
All summer they delighted us with their presence, flash- 
ing in and out before our faces, but we were not lucky 
enough to be on hand when the young were taught to 
fly. This year Paul and Virginia returned to us and spent 
some time playing and courting in the woodshed, but 
they built in the barn. 

The barn swallow is an insectivorous bird, catching 
its prey on the wing. I have never seen one on the ground 
except in the spring when mud is sought for building 
plaster. He is incredibly swift at his hunting, so that it 
is dificult to determine whether he is seeking food or 
merely joy riding. He does not dive and snap like a fly- 
catcher, but seems to scoop up his prey in full flight. 
Ornithologists and Government observers assert that he 
captures such an astounding number of flying insects 
in this way as to be of incalculable value to the farmer 
and the housewife. Flies, beetles, flying ants, mosquitoes, 
gnats, bees, and wasps constitute the bulk of his diet, 
and we can readily spare most of them. 

I am heartily in accord with the effort to educate 
mankind to protect the birds, because of their economic 
value, but it is the spiritual value that I set the greatest 
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and their courting, skimming swiftly in long, graceful 
curves before the windows, or sitting like a pair of well- 
groomed gossips on the telephone wire, I forget that they 
help to keep down the house-fly and mosquito and 
yellow-jacket population. I forget that they do not sing 
like our catbirds and our brown thrasher. I only know 
that they enchant the eye with the perfection of their 
form and flight and colour. If Paul and Virginia do not 
return next year I shall be grievously disappointed. 


MR. KALAMAR 


VER since visitors began coming to Rock Walls 
H, Farm, I have studied their reactions with in- 
creasing interest. They disclose so much of 
character and mental horizon and background. Some 
visitors prefer to sit out on the terrace with us and chat 
just as they would on a porch in town. Others stroll 
appreciatively about, taking long breaths and enjoying, 
in a general sort of way, the sensation of being in the 
country, though noticing few of the details. Still others 
begin at once to take note of things, to exhibit curiosity, 
to question and speculate, inspecting garden and fruit 
trees with appraising eyes, picking up the old ox-yoke 
in the paddock, asking about our water supply, observ- 
ing my method of doing chores, squinting up at the 
rafters of the barn, commenting on the hay crop. These 
last are the ones I most enjoy, for I feel that they react 
understandingly to our mode of living here. A few, a 
very few, appear bored with the whole lay-out and prob- 
ably pity us for the sorry trick Fate has played upon 
us in dropping us here. 
We have had all kinds, mostly appreciative, but I 
think I never observed an utterly whole-hearted reac- 


tion of enthusiasm until Mr. Kalamar came. No sooner 
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had he arrived than he went at once into high gear. 
He did not stroll; he ran and skipped. He did not com- 
ment either wisely or facetiously; he bubbled. Chickens! 
Cows! Sandy! Milk pans! A brook! Spiders! A hay-mow! 

“Oh, boys!” was Mr. Kalamar’s favourite form of 
expression. 

His first act was to assist feverishly at the unpacking 
of his own small suit-case and the donning of a new and 
diminutive pair of blue denim overalls. Thus properly 
accoutred, he started out on a high-speed tour of in- 
spection, exhibiting an unrestrained curiosity that never 
abated during the two weeks of his stay. 

Such appreciative enthusiasm is not only refreshing in 
this age of blasé and sophisticated youth, it is encourag- 
ing and helpful to us who are trying to demonstrate the 
advantages of a certain sort of simplified life. Mr. 
Kalamar was not only one of the most enthusiastic visi- 
tors we have ever entertained, but he was also one of the 
most delightfully ignorant. Everything we had or did 
about the place was new and amazing to him, every trip 
to the barn an adventure. How fresh and interesting life 
is, after all, if you have not seen and known too much. 
Mr. Kalamar had never visited a farm but once before 
in his life, and that was so long ago that all the details 
of it had faded from his memory. His mind was like a 
sponge, soaking up great draughts of learning every 
hour. What joy to reach out after life in that fashion! 
I greatly envied Mr. Kalamar. 
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Doubtless his age, which was six and a half, had some- 
thing to do with it, but I cannot help wondering if it is 
inevitable that so many adults should lose all their zest- 
ful curiosity, or if they realize how much they are letting 
go when they part with it. 

His real name is not Mr. Kalamar. I find it given in 
our guest book, in a bold if somewhat immature hand, 
as David Ditto. The name Kalamar I adopted for rea- 
sons of my own, isolating a word of unknown origin from 
a verbal rigmarole of his which contained other words, 
such as cock eyed and dumb-bell, which did not seem to 
lend themselves quite so well to purposes of nomen- 
clature. Mr. Kalamar seemed somehow eminently suit- 
able. 

Far from being bored with the monotony of farm life, 
I think Mr. Kalamar’s chief difficulty lay in selecting 
the most enticing out of all the occupations which 
offered themselves. There was a sand hill in which one 
might dig for buried treasure. There was a brook in 
which, with parental assistance, one might build a dam 
and form a pool and sail a small birch-bark canoe. There 
was a swing suspended from a branch of the Porter apple 
tree, consisting of a stout rope and a superannuated 
automobile tire, which became a thrilling merry-go- 
round. And with the application of a little imagination, 
which seemed ever on tap, the kitchen door became the 
gangplank of a steamer, the dish-washer a locomotive, 
and a movie palace came into being upstairs. 
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I like to have visitors use my library, and always feel 
disappointed when they do not find in it some book in 
which they can become absorbed on rainy days. My 
literary resources proved entirely adequate for Mr. 
Kalamar, though he never got far beyond the enthrall- 
ing “‘ Peterkin Papers.” 

We also like to feel that our guests find some enjoy- 
ment at our table, and in this Mr. Kalamar did not dis- 
appoint us. His appetite visibly improved as the days 
went by, and he was wont to say, at the close of a long 
and satisfying draught, ““You have wonderful milk. 
This is the best milk in the world.” 

Our daily occupations were a never-ending source of 
lively interest to Mr. Kalamar. If he found that I had 
started the gas engine without his assistance, he was 
frankly downcast. He learned not a little about mechan- 
ics during his stay. One day the engine behaved badly, 
and I was somewhat worried lest our water supply 
might fail. While I was endeavouring to concentrate 
my mind on the problem of locating the trouble, Mr. 
Kalamar kept up a steady stream of interrogatory 
chatter. At length, perhaps observing my lack of re- 
sponsiveness, he announced, “She isn’t running well 
to-day. But you have a wonderful engine. I love ma- 
chinery.” And then he added a little wistfully, “But I 
guess I ask too many questions.” 

There are times, Mr. Kalamar, when questions, de- 
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livered rapidly, may be disconcerting, but you keep on 
asking them just the same, as long as you live. 

Madam’s kitchen and pantry vocations were equally 
fascinating. The butter making was a marvel that never 
palled, and Mr. Kalamar himself assisted with the 
straining and skimming of the milk. In the morning, 
before he had had his breakfast, it was always with 
great difficulty that he could decide whether to run out 
and watch the milking or help Madam stir the muffins. 
It was rather trying to have so many wonderful 
things going on all at once, like the three rings of a 
circus. 

“T think,” he would say to Madam, “that we won’t 
put in any bran this morning.” 

“Why not?” asked Madam. 

“They look prettier without,” said Mr. Kalamar. 

At first he was a bit terrified by Sandy and the cows, 
and he never did get quite accustomed to the sight of 
huge horned animals at large. But it was not long before 
he became reconciled to Sandy’s barking and was giving 
him all sorts of confusing orders, until the poor old dog 
would seek refuge under the kitchen sink. 

“Nuh-no, Sandy! Nuh-no, Sandy! Lie down, Sandy! 
Get up on your legs. Lick your dish. Nuh-no, Sandy; keep 
out of the coal scuttle. Nuh-no! Come, Sandy. Lie down, 
Sandy.” 

But when, wearying of this sport, Mr. Kalamar would 
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leave the house, Sandy would follow patiently after, 
with ears cocked and stub tail wagging. 

“Sandy likes me,” explained Mr. Kalamar, “because 
he can see I’m a real farmer.” Referring, no doubt, to 
the blue denim overalls. 

Feeding the chickens was one of his chief delights. 
He could sympathize with them in their eagerness. He 
took his time about it, throwing out a handful of scratch 
feed and waiting until the rush was over and the biddies 
came pecking at his shoes for more. And when all else 
failed he would run around back of the barn to study 
the habits of Epicurus the pig, who, though slightly 
soiled, was altogether a reliable and companionable 
animal. 

“You have a wonderful pig,” said Mr. Kalamar. “I 
love him. I scratched his back with a stick and he liked 
it. But he’s a naughty pig.” 

“Why?” inquired Madam. 

“He puts his hands in his dish when he eats,” said Mr. 
Kalamar. 

But of all the occupations of the farm day, milking 
proved to be at once the most exciting and the most 
enlightening, and it was in the paddock that Mr. 
Kalamar and I had our most learned discussions. 

“It’s because they are sisters,” said Mr. Kalamar, 
breaking a thoughtful silence. 

“What is?” I asked, but his mind had leaped ahead 
and he made no reply. 
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“Nancy doesn’t give as much milk as Dinah because 
she is older. I love your cows. I think you have wonder- 
ful cows. Now you’re going to give her her grain. That’s 
wonderful grain. See how she mudges into it.” 

I cannot find the verb “to mudge”’ in the dictionary, 
but it has a vigorous, Anglo-Saxon sound. 

“Now you’re going to milk the two front ones. Nancy 
likes to be milked. I hope Dinah will kick about with 
her back feet. Our milkman doesn’t get his milk from 
a cow.’* 

“What makes you think that?” 

“Because his milk is cold and Nancy’s is warm.” 

A silence ensued and I peeked around Nancy’s tail 
to see what was doing. Mr. Kalamar was studiously 
contemplating a spider’s web. 

“Now I see how they do it,” said he. “With their 
teeth.” 

I wonder if I shall learn as much in the next twenty 
years as Mr. Kalamar learned in those two short weeks. 
I wish I might and that I might have as good a time, but 
it seems doubtful. 

The house seemed somehow silent and empty after 
he had gone and for a day or two Madam exhibited 
signs of depression. And I found myself cocking my ear 
toward that upper window whence the voic2 of Mr. 
Kalamar, fresh from his afternoon nap, was wont to 
issue, imitating the conversation of Dinah and Epicurus 
with spirit and considerable fidelity. 
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he will be seven and a half and will have been to school. 
Doubtless he will have grown noticeably in wisdom and 
in stature. But I hope he will have lost none of his curios- 
ity and his zest in life. We have our enthusiasms here 
at the farm, Madam and I, and it is a heartening thing 
to find someone to share them with us. The whole en- 
terprise will lose much of its flavour for us if the day 
ever comes when all our guests react but dully to the 
humble things we have to offer. 

If Mr. Kalamar gained some benefit and joy from his 
stay with us, our account is balanced. 


A TRAGEDY 


TRAGEDY has been enacted at Rock Walls 
A Farm. A murder has been committed in cold 
blood, and a young widow sits sorrowing. 

But first I must tell you of Bruiser. He is a gray and 
white (reasonably white) cat. We found him in the barn 
when we returned this spring. It appears that he is a 
sort of neighbourhood vagrant. Some say that his right- 
ful name is Tommy Carroll, others that it is Tommy 
Page. It matters little. 

Unlike most barn cats he did not skulk away in a 
furtive manner at our approach, but mewed plaintively 
and allowed us to stroke him. Before long he was coming 
into the house. 

He is a big, disreputable looking cat, though he has 
improved in appearance somewhat during the past few 
weeks. He limps a bit in one hind leg and his habitual 
gait is a slow, deliberate walk. His notched ears tell 
the tale of a hundred fights. And so we called him 
Bruiser. ) 

A bruiser in appearance he is, but at heart he is amia- 
ble and affectionate. It was hard for us not to.take him 
in and make a pet of him, but. we had reasons for not 


wishing him to become a permanent member of the fam- 
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ily and so complicate further the problems of our annual 
departure in the fall. 

At length we brought Sandy home. He is our Irish 
terrier. Twelve years old he is now, but the mischievous 
and wayward traits of his youth still cling to him like 
the burs he sometimes picks up in the pasture. An 
extraordinary and altogether lovable dog is Sandy. 

Incidentally, Sandy does not like cats. We awaited 
with interest his first encounter with Bruiser. One day 
the cat came into the kitchen and Sandy was much dis- 
turbed. Quite evidently Bruiser was not in the least 
afraid of him. Cats usually run from Sandy, and a lively 
chase ensues, but Bruiser merely arched his back and 
growled in a bored sort of way, and Sandy slunk out 
disconsolate, begging us to remove the intruder. 

It seemed best not to attempt to make them both a 
part of the household, and Bruiser found the kitchen less 
inviting than before. He returned to the barn and the 
meadows, and for some days we saw nothing of him. 

A few days ago, as I was occupied with the morning 
milking, I became aware of a pair of phoebe birds en- 
gaged in selecting a nesting site among the rafters of 
the shed where the plough and harrows are kept. It has 
always been a favourite haunt of the phoebes. I could 
watch them as I sat on the milking stool. They seemed 
quite unaware of my presence. First one and then the 
other would flutter in, poise on rapidly moving wings 
before a likely looking rafter, and then dart out again. 
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Or they would alight on a rail, sitting for a moment 
with little jerks of the tail, glancing about with their 
bright little eyes. The male was slightly larger than his 
mate, with a more prominent crest on his handsome 
head, and he seemed very proud of his light, fluffy 
shirt-front. The female was all business. It was fun to 
watch them, and I rejoiced in the belief that another 
pair of phoebes were to favour us with their friendly, 
tuneful neighbourliness and catch flies for us. 

Then Phoebe began a little nervous peeping and flut- 
tered about overhead, while Phoebus, unaware of 
danger, flitted from perch to perch. He dropped too 
close to the ground; there was a sudden rush, and I 
jumped up just in time to see Bruiser slinking off under 
the barn with the bird in his mouth. 

Phoebe was beside herself with grief. It was pitiful. 
The last I saw of her she was sitting on a near-by apple 
bough, occasionally uttering a plaintive, hopeless little 
peep, as though she knew Phoebus would never come 
back to her. 

I hardly know what to do about Bruiser. I haven’t 
the heart to punish him; he is such a sociable, ingratiat- 
ing cat. I suppose he was only obeying the law of nature. 
We praise him for killing rats and mice. Perhaps rats 
have a right to live, too. It is a question too deep for 
me to solve. But I mourn with Phoebe. 


NEAREST OF KIN 


F ALL my country cousins it ought to be easi- 

est for me to write about the dog, since I 

know him the best, and yet I find myself ap- 

proaching this subject—a well-worn subject perhaps— 

with singular hesitation. This is not due to any lack of 

enthusiasm. On the contrary, I think that my very en- 

thusiasm isin a way the cause of my hesitation, or rather 

the fear that my sentiments and prejudices may interfere 
with my doing what I so much want to do. 

I want to be honest about my kinsman the dog. I am 
anxious to avoid the fault of so many writers on this 
subject—that of over-sentimentality. I want to do full 
justice to the dog, but I do not wish to make him ridicu- 
lous in the eyes of the skeptical by claiming too much for 
him. 

Let me say at the outset that I do not believe the dog 
to be the superior of man, as some enthusiasts maintain, 
in courage, conscience, intelligence, or devotion. He is 
exceedingly wise and shrewd in his own way; he can hear 
better and smell better than we can; but he lacks man’s 
reasoning powers and man’s sense of right and wrong. 
At least I have never known any individual dog 


that justified the more extravagant of these claims. I 
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can well believe in the existence of rare exceptions, in 
the hero dogs of song and story. There may well be 
occasional dogs of genius as there are occasional men of 
genius, but they have never come within the range of 
my personal experience. 

The dogs I have known have had marked individual 
qualities, and sometimes they have aroused my aston- 
ished admiration, but they have never risen to the 
heights attained by some of the dogs of fiction. They 
have been just ordinary dogs, as most of the people I 
have known have been ordinary men and women. 
Ordinary dogs, possessing the common canine faults 
and virtues, and yet—let me emphasize this—no less 
interesting, no less lovable, no less deserving of our ad- 
miration, sympathy, respect, good faith, companion- 
ship, and protection. We live, my dog and I, not in the 
rarefied atmosphere of the heroic or the mystical, but 
with our six feet on the solid earth, he an ordinary dog 
and IJ an ordinary mortal. I think we understand each 
other better for that. Our relationship has become estab- 
lished and understood; we recognize our mutual kin- 
ship. | 

When you speak or write biographically of some great 
man of the past or some prominent person of the present, 
you dwell on his picturesque or extraordinary qualities. 
If he has greatly aroused your admiration you may even 
be tempted to attribute to him qualities superior to 
those of ordinary mortals and so rob him of reality, as we 
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it comes to the friend that you love, you speak not in 
those terms. You think not of his beauty or his brilliance 
or his forcefulness, much as you may admire those char- 
acteristics; you think of that fleeting smile of his, of the 
quaint little way he has of turning his head, of some 
trick of pronunciation—all the little mannerisms that 
make up the individuality of the man. The other things 
you admire; these you love. And it is Just so with a dog. 
He may be pure-bred or mongrel, smart as a whip or 
dull of intellect, sedate or mischievous—if he is your 
dog these things are of secondary importance. 

I ran across something the other day in “The Last 
Harvest” by John Burroughs which applies equally 
well to men and to dogs. It is this: “Can you not love 
your friend for himself alone, for his kinship with you, 
without taking an inventory of his moral and intellectual 
qualities; for something in him that makes you happy in 
his presence?” 

Look at your dog, lying there before you, and tell 
me what you see. If you are a fancier you will mention 
his points, but if you love your dog as you love any 
other member of your family you will observe rather the 
way his nose rests on his paws, the little bristles over his 
eyes, the cock of his ear, the way his active legs are re- 
laxed in rest, and you will reach down and pat him and 
smile a little, not knowing why you do it. There is some- 
thing that makes you happy in his presence. 
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That is the sort of thing I remember when I think 
of my Sandy who died of old age a year ago. I could tell 
you plenty of anecdotes to illustrate his vivacious char- 
acter, his quick intelligence. (A country neighbour of 
ours called him “the knowin’est dog”’ in our vicinity.) 
I could tell you these things with a smile of pride. But 
in solitude the thing that brings a lump to my throat 
and a smarting to my eyes is the remembered picture of 
a tousled little head, two bright eyes looking up ex- 
pectantly, a cold nose caked with dirt from burying a 
bone, the sound of a loving little whimper, the touch 
of a moist tongue at my ear—not the things that go to 
make up a story but the minutiz of a personality that 
we loved and lost and that can never come back to us. 

But I was not going to become sentimental. 

I have spoken of ordinary men and ordinary dogs. 
It may be successfully demonstrated, perhaps, that 
there are no such things. Each of us has doubtless some 
qualities out of the common. And though I have en- 
deavoured to reduce my consideration of the dog to a 
basis of calm common sense, there have been times when 
dogs have presented questions to my mind that I could 
not answer. 

A sixth sense of perception has sometimes been attrib- 
uted to a dog, though I am inclined to think that this 
is usually to be explained by his keener hearing or scent. 
He knows when his master’s car is coming up the road 
long before his mistress is aware of it, and he never mis- 
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takes it for another. That is hearing. Sometimes, how- 
ever, he seems to know what he cannot possibly have 
heard, seen, or smelt; as, for example, when he comes 
racing across the fields knowing perfectly well that some 
visitor whom he likes is in the house. I cannot explain 
this satisfactorily, but I am inclined to think that some 
faint message of scent or hearing has reached his brain, 
or more likely a combination of the two, harmonized 
and codrdinated by some sensory logic that we humans 
do not possess and that amounts almost to a sixth 
sense. 

Other things have happened that have puzzled me 
still more, though I am quite sure that this is due rather 
to the limitations of my own understanding than to 
any supernatural powers to be attributed to the dog. 
After Sandy died our home was dogless. Strangely silent 
and empty, too, but I will not go into that. Then, after 
a time, dogs began to visit us, not merely to make a 
passing call but with the evident intent of remaining. 
This had not happened before, for though Sandy was 
sociable and ready enough to pick up an acquaintance 
with other dogs, none had ever attempted to enter the 
house. | 

One day in July a tri-coloured beagle of excellent 
type, a stranger to us, came to our door. He did not seem 
exactly afraid of us but he acted strangely, looking, 
listening, sniffing. Madam coaxed and patted him and 
somewhat restored his confidence. At length, lured by 
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the smell of cooking, he entered the house and was 
presented with a sandwich. 

He began at once a cautious exploration of our rooms, 
sniffing particularly in Sandy’s favourite corners and 
looking up at us occasionally with questioning eyes. I 
could not help wondering whether the scent of Sandy 
might not be familiar to him, whether he might not be 
actually hunting for his lost friend. Sandy, though an 
Irish terrier, sometimes used to stray from home on 
moonlight autumn nights, to join the hounds baying in 
the woods, and he might easily have become acquainted 
with Jonesy. Of course we shall never know what was 
in Jonesy’s mind nor what impulse guided his actions. 

We called him Jonesy because inquiries based on the 
number on his license tag produced the information 
that he was the property of Bert Jones who lives a 
couple of miles from us. Over the telephone Mr. Jones 
appeared to be not much worried. “He runs around a 
lot,” he said. “Don’t feed him and he’ll come home.” 

We refrained from feeding Jonesy and we excluded 
him from the house that night, but he would not go 
away. We found him in the morning sleeping in the 
woodshed. He also fixed a nest for himself in the hay- 
mow in the barn. If we let him in he took a nap in what 
we call “Sandy’s room.” When at last the pangs of 
hunger became insistent he went home, but he came 
back again. If he had had the power of speech I think he 


could not have made it any plainer that he wanted to 
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be our dog. Certainly it was not food that attracted him. 
He remained four days and nights, and visited us at 
intervals all summer. Did he know that we were lone- 
some and needed a dog? Was he waiting for Sandy to 
come back? Probably there is a simpler and more ra- 
tional explanation, but speculation is inevitable. 

After Jonesy came Barney, a beautiful, affectionate 
English setter with a far-away look in his fine eyes. 
He, too, seemed determined to make his home with us. 
He had come straight to us from no one knew where and 
seemed not at all inclined to go away. We finally located 
his owner, but it was several days before he could come 
for the dog and I think Barney was as sorry to go as 
we were to lose him. 

And finally Max, another English setter, grew up 
from puppyhood sufficiently to run away from a near-by 
home and visit us. He never fails to recognize our car 
when we drive past his house. It seems as if all the dogs 
were trying to make up for what we have lost. 

I will not attempt to tell the story of Sandy’s life. It 
would not be a dramatic story anyway. Sandy was not 
a hero dog. But he was a member of our family for four- 
teen years and I must naturally refer to him and his 
ways in telling anything that I know about dogs and 
the little things that endear them to us. I shall not at- 
tempt to explore dog nature exhaustively or scientifi- 
cally but merely to call attention to some familiar aspects 
of canine character and personality. 
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First as to canine intelligence and its limitations. I dis- 
like the common, inaccurate use of the word “‘instinct’”’ 
to explain the mental processes of animals that are not 
expected to originate thought or to reason. It is a con- 
venient word that is often used to describe any mental 
process that we do not fully understand because it differs 
from ours. I am not arguing that animals reason as we 
reason, or that they are capable of the human kind of 
ideation, but I do not believe that all of their behaviour 
is to be explained on the ground of inherited or person- 
ally acquired habit, derived from a system of trial and 
error and dependent entirely on memory. For that is 
what instinct means. If you try to give it any other 
meaning you suggest intuition or some sort of super- 
natural guidance and become more metaphysical than 
those who attribute to animals the capacity for reason- 
ing. 

Let us get this straight and expressed in everyday 
terms. William James has demonstrated that nine tenths 
of human behaviour is the result of inherited or acquired 
habit. It is the other tenth that counts. With this other 
tenth we think, invent, create, idealize. With the dog 
perhaps habit fills an even larger réle, but that there is a 
remaining cerebration not attributable to habit or mem- 
ory is unquestioned by those who have lived sympathet- 
ically with dogs. I do not accept all the stories which 
seem to prove thinking on the part of a dog; I believe 
coincidence often enters here. But I do know that dogs 
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have at times an almost uncanny perception of the 
significance of events; I know that they make decisions 
and exercise the power of choice between two rival 
impulses or ideas, just as rationally as we do; I know 
that they understand the tones of the human voice and 
adapt their actions to suit the occasion. 

It may not be reason, in the strict meaning of the 
term, but some sort of independent mental operation 
must be conceded to account for many of a dog’s actions. 
I have often watched, with amusement and interest, 
Sandy’s behaviour when burying a bone. The act in 
itself is undoubtedly a matter of inherited instinct. 
There is no sense in it. If he got tired of gnawing a bone, 
or decided that he did not want it, he would proceed to 
bury it, not because he had any notion of providing for 
the future or any expectation of finding it and digging 
it up again as the squirrels recover their stores, but 
simply because inherited instinct told him that that 
was the thing to do with an unwanted bone. 

It was instinct, too, I suppose, that made him so 
furtive about it. He knew we would never molest his 
bone, but he would take the greatest pains to steal away 
and perform the operation unobserved. We used to 
watch him from the window. He would run up the road 
a little way with the bone in his mouth, stop, and seem 
to consider. Then he would turn in through a gap in the 
stone wall and hunt for a soft spot in the orchard. Un- 
satisfied with this he would sneak around the house 
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toward the garden. If we opened a door and he knew he 
was discovered he would instantly change his plans and 
trot around back of the barn or far down the road in 
the other direction. Now it was instinct that made him 
do all this, you will say, but what process was going on 
in his head while he was deciding which way to turn, 
when he stood considering in the road? I cannot believe 
that he was not working on the problem with some 
system of elimination and acceptance of ideas very 
similar to our human reasoning. 

Canine intelligence is, I think, too generally recog- 
nized to require special demonstration. It is in the realm 
of the spiritual that we humans pride ourselves on being 
superior to the beasts, and I think we are. As I have 
said, the dog lacks our moral sense of right and wrong, 
though he may quickly learn the meaning of rules of 
conduct. I suppose he cannot analyse his emotions or 
think in terms of purposes or ideals. I think he has no 
sense of beauty, no power of abstraction, no conception 
of the future. But the spiritual qualities that we value 
most—love, tenderness, loyalty, courage, patience, self- 
sacrifice—these he possesses in full measure. He 1s emo- 
tionally less complex than we and hence more steadfast 
and dependable. His devotion to his own is unflagging. 
He forgives more readily and harbours no resentment 
toward those he loves and trusts. 

Sandy had a trait, common I suppose to many dogs, 
of desiring an apology for an unintentional hurt. If a 
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person accidentally stepped on his foot he would wait 
for the explanation. If 1t was not forthcoming he might 
withdraw suspiciously or bark resentfully, but if the 
offender patted him and spoke in a friendly tone, he was 
reassured that no harm was intended, and however 
much he might have been hurt his forgiveness was im- 
mediate and unmistakable. 

It is such little things as this, it seems to me, that, 
taken in the aggregate, form the best clue to our under- 
standing of dog nature. I am inclined to think that most 
writers on this subject delve too deeply, become too 
psychological, try to prove too much. Their arguments 
will never convince people who, by nature or experience, 
have never felt the appeal which the dog has for most of 
us. Those who care for dogs need no argument. 

Wherein lies this appeal? I could perhaps answer that 
question if you were to explain the nature and source 
of the appeal which certain persons have for you more 
than other persons. It is not wholly character or beauty 
or intellect. It is that strange, magnetic quality which 
we call personality and which we can neither analyse 
successfully nor explain. For some reason the dog, more 
than any other creature, has found in man an irresistible 
attraction, and man, if he be at all responsive, must 
reciprocate. 

A greater degree of natural understanding exists be- 
tween the dog and man than between any other two 
species. As Maeterlinck puts it, the dog, through some 
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aspiration which is denied to other animals, has yearned 
upward and is the only animal that has succeeded in 
bridging the gap between the brute world and ours. My 
dog understands the tones of my voice and even some 
of my words, my bodily attitude, the expression of my 
face (which he is ever scrutinizing) more completely 
than my horse or my cat or my cow understands them. 
He comprehends my motives and even seems to catch 
some sense of my moods. He is ever on the watch for 
indications of my attitude or my intent. No other ani- 
mal cares so much about what I think or do. 

By the same token I understand him better than | 
understand any other animal. He is not inscrutable like 
the cat, not deceitful like the wild animals. Not only is 
he gifted with more highly organized and effective 
powers of communication, but he tries harder to estab- 
lish contact. He is the most expressive of all animals and 
the most candid. 

I think it is this effort of his to bridge the gap, to 
make us understand, to seek for a sign in us, that lies 
at the bottom of his appeal for us. It is difficult to resist 
the attraction of his yearning, to remain indifferent to 
his inarticulate eloquence. I find it impossible to keep 
my eyes on my book while my dog sits regarding my 
face, seeming to study me thoughtfully, or silently ask- 
ing for attention. So much lies in those eyes—wistful 
pleading, invitation, inquiry, comprehension, mischief, 
affection, pain, humour, steadfast devotion. 
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And let me not forget to mention tne extraordinary 
appeal of puppies. Soft, awkward, fat, blundering, in- 
quisitive little rascals they are, so helpless and yet ex- 
hibiting the signs of such prompt and astonishing de- 
velopment. Even people who do not care for dogs some- 
times succumb to the innocent wiles of an engaging 
PUPPY: 

There are, too, many amusing things that I might 
write about the dogs I have known, had I not pitched 
this discussion in a somewhat serious key. There is a 
distinct element of humour in the dog’s relation with 
man. His love of fun is one of his charms. How often 
have I laughed heartily over the antics of a puppy or 
over some droll attitude or occupation of a dog of 
mine. 

A dog is good anywhere, but on a farm he is indis- 
pensable. He fits so perfectly into the farm environment. 
His place seems to have been made for him there. A 
farm without horses and cattle, chickens and the wild 
birds, not to mention a cat or two, would be a strangely 
silent, lifeless, and incomplete place, almost an anomaly. 
They are an essential part of it, giving it that bucolic 
character and atmosphere that country-minded people 
love. Yet none of them can take the place of a dog. Love 
them we may, and companion with them, and study 
them to our profit, and experience a sort of comfort in 
the knowledge that, there are live creatures in the barn, 
but it is the dog that follows us into the house and shares 
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with us the sacred intimacy of the home. He is our near- 
est of kin. 

My dog trusts me and it is a matter of common 
conscience with me to keep faith with him. I may correct 
him in private, I may discuss his failings within the 
family circle, but before the world we stand together, 
sharing the family pride, protecting each other. I may 
have baseness in my heart, but with my dog I cannot 
stoop to treachery. He has taught me the great lessons 
of confidence, honesty, and loyalty, and I think there is 
less of baseness in my heart because of him. | 


‘THE SYMPHONY 


USIC is an odd thing, when you stop to think 
of it. A man lifts up his voice in an unnat- 
ural arrangement of sounds; or he fashions 

strange instruments to pluck or beat or blow upon and 
so produce certain noises and groups of noises. That is 
music. And its apotheosis is attained when the prima 
donna warbles like a nightingale; when the pianist re- 
produces the tinkle of fountains and the gurgle of 
brooks; when the virtuoso’s violin moans like the No- 
vember wind; when the orchestra produces sounds akin 
to storms and surf and soughing pines. 

It is very clever of man to do all this, and the hearing 
of it amounts to an exaltation, a passion with many 
people. But in the quiet of one’s own garden corner, 
where high-brow conversation is not needful, one may 
perhaps be permitted to raise a question. All honour to 
flute and.lyre and human voice—but why an imitation 
instead of the original? What is the matter with the 
actual nightingale, the tinkling fountain and gurgling 
brook, the November wind, the storm and surf and 
soughing pines? 

Of course, I know the answer—that art selects of 


nature’s best and moulds it nearer to the heart’s desire. 
I20 
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I'll not be obstinate about it. I am not belittling music 
of man; I am merely extolling music of nature. 

Music as an interpretation of nature may be toler- 
ated, but when music itself requires interpretation, and 
when even that interpretation is somehow puzzling 
and obscure to the average, everyday college graduate, 
there must be something wrong somewhere. Either our 
education is faulty or we are straying too far from 
nature. «+ 

I refer chiefly to the erudite descriptions which grace 
our concert programmes. (I wonder who writes them.) 
For example, we have a rather rambling outburst classi- 
fied as a “symphonic poem”’ and said to have been com- 
posed by a Czecho-Slovak who was forced to fight on 
both sides during the war and was hence rendered more 
than usually temperamental. The programme tells just 
what happens when the various sections of the orchestra 
assert themselves, and what it all means. A sample 
passage, very brief: 

“The movement opens with a note of prolonged 
pathos from the strings, the basses repeating the despair 
motif. The horns and trumpets interrupt with a defiant 
theme, echoing that of the second movement, while the 
woodwinds offer a crescendo background of colour. 
Dawn is breaking.” 

Good! That last statement I can understand, but in 
our neck of the woods dawn is a lusty creature that, I 
think, would scarcely recognize these themes and moods 
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and things. As for woodwinds—why, bless your soul, 
I live next door to them! 

Now if you really want to hear something—something 
that you will know for break of day without being told 
—come with me to a certain place I know in a certain 
hilly country, filled with laughing little streams. We'll 
go to bed early, if you please, and when I shake you 
before daylight you must not complain. 

You will hear a sleepy peep or two outside your 
window—then another—then a brief song prelude. 
Presently—almost suddenly—the whole grand chorus 
will break upon your astonished ears—arias, arpeggios, 
obbligatos, chorales. If you are an ornithologist you may 
pick out the performers—catbird, brown thrasher, song 
sparrow, robin, goldfinch, grosbeak. Or you may soak 
in the glad marvel of the heavenly ensemble. Dawn is 
breaking! Ps @ 

Interpretation? It needs none. 

When man can produce music as thrilling as that, I 
will exchange my orchard for Carnegie Hall—and not till 
then. i, 


BOB WHITE 
T WAS a late spring; the season was unbelievably 


backward. Down in South Carolina, where Mrs. 
Breck had once lived, the lilacs were going by and 
the roses were in bloom, but up in Massachusetts the 
raw, chill wind of early April gave no hint of coming 
spring. Down on the river lowlands men were trying to 
get the land into condition for tobacco, but up here in 
the hills not a furrow had been turned since October. 
In sheltered spots shreds of snow still lingered. 

John Breck stood in front of his poultry house with 
an empty pan in his hand and an expression of gloom 
on his face. If the weather did not break soon, and the 
rye and grass start out, he would have to buy hay to 
feed his stock, for last summer’s drought had made a 
short crop; and if there is anything a farmer dislikes to 
do it is to spend money for hay. 

Suddenly he lifted his head and turned his face to- 
ward the south. Clear and distinct came a whistle from 
somewhere in the direction of the alder swamp. 

“More wet! No more wet! More wet!” 

The self-contradictory character of this prediction 


made no impression on the farmer; he had heard it too 
123 
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often. But there was something in the call that suggested 
the blossoming of arbutus and the coming of the blue- 
birds, green buds breaking on the apple trees and warm 
sun lying on fresh-ploughed potato ground. The cloud 
lifted from John Breck’s face, and he stepped briskly 
into the house. 

“The quail have come back,” he announced abruptly 
to his wife. “I heard one whistle down by the swamp 
or the south pasture. There used to be lots around here, 
but I ain’t heard one before in two or three years.” 

Mrs. Breck opened the kitchen door and stood listen- 
ing. Peggy whinnied in her stall, the hens clucked and 
cackled among themselves, and down by the brook there 
arose the shrill piping of the first spring peeper. Then 
over the fields came a cheery, liquid whistle that seemed 
to promise jolly good times, no matter what the weather 
might be. 

“More wet! No more wet!” 

“My!” said Mrs. Breck, turning back to her baking, 
“ain’t that nice!” 

_ Of course, man is the wisest of all animals, but Bob 
White had known all about Farmer Breck for several 
days, and about Mrs. Breck, and the chickens, and the 
horse, and the cows. He knew where the corn shocks 
were, and the scattered wisps of unthreshed buckwheat 
that furnished food until green things and hopping 
things should appear in the land. The farmer never 
crossed his meadow or entered his woodlot without being 
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His rallying cry rippled out over the snow— 
‘Ka-lot-lee! Ka-lot-lee!”’ 
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observed by bright, curious eyes amid the underbrush, 
and the farmer never knew it. 

As a matter of fact, Bob White had made no reference 
to the weather, wet or dry. He had quite another pur- 
pose in his whistling. He was announcing his name and 
his presence in a tone full of masculine conceit and 
braggadocio. 

“Bob White! Ah, Bob White!”’ 

He was a handsome little cock, but you would have 
had to look sharp to find him, even as he stood posing 
on the fence rail, so closely did his brown, gray, and 
tawny colours and his barred and mottled markings 
blend with the innumerable twigs and dried leaves be- 
hind and beneath him. He would lift his tail just a little, 
thrust out his striped little head, and send his clear 
whistle echoing down through the woods and along the 
valley of the brook. 

For three days now he had been making his presence 
known, but without result. Sometimes he added a note 
of soft pleading, sometimes a ring of defiance, but all 
his art seemed wasted; there was no response from friend 
or foe, save when Joe Caswell, the neighbour’s boy, 
whistled back at him in a perfectly obvious imitation. 

But Bob White was not discouraged; his whistle lost 
not a whit of its optimism. As a matter of fact, he had a 
very shrewd notion that his call had not fallen on deaf 
ears, and that not such a great way off there was a little 
speckled lady who could not long continue unmoved by 
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his extraordinary charms of voice, manner, and appear- 
ance. 

At last, down by the stone wall, his eye caught a slight 
movement. He flew up to the low branch of a tree and 
whistled very softly; then to another branch nearer the 
wall. Yes, it was the little speckled lady; doubtless she 
had been unable to resist the lure of his tones and had 
come to seek him. Now the American quail is not a 
peacock, nor a turkey gobbler, nor even a pheasant or a 
ruffed grouse, but Bob White recognized no inferiority 
in his person. He jumped up on the stone wall and began 
to strut majestically, if a bit absurdly. In his own eyes 
he was as irresistible as a bird of paradise. 

But apparently the lady did not see him, for she went 
industriously about her business of scratching for seeds 
and larve among the leaves, and seemed not to hear 
his soft twitterings. He flew nearer and became more 
insistent until she was obliged to take surprised notice 
of him. She looked at him for a moment and then, 
overwhelmed with shy confusion, she turned and started 
off with hurried, mincing little steps. 

But Sir Robert was not to be flouted in this manner. 
With a great whirring he shot into the air and landed 
squarely in front of her, strutting pompously. As she 
appeared to be annoyed at his intrusion, he flew off to 
his fence rail and told her again who he was. 

“Ah, Bob White! Bob White!” 

Far off to the east somewhere, over the hill perhaps, 
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there sounded a call like an echo of his. Bob White 
cocked his head and listened. Again it sounded, thin and 
distant, and the little lady heard it, too, but she returned 
to her scratching with a great show of indifference. 

Again came the call, a little fuller this time, and Bob 
White answered it with all the power of his lungs. 
Nearer and nearer it came. 

“Bob White! Huh! Bob White!” 

Bob White flung it back defiantly: 

“Bob White! ’m Bob White!” 

At length the insulting trespasser made a dramatic 
entrance, swooping out of the pines with an angry 
whir, and landing on the ground between Bob White 
and Miss Speckles. Bob made a little rush at him and 
the enemy turned to face him. 

At first there was a vast amount of strutting and 
bragging. The two rivals circled about with tails spread 
and crests raised, puffing and grunting wrathfully. 
Then, as their gibes seemed to demand punishment, 
they drew closer together, with heads lowered and ruffs 
extended, eyeing each other angrily. 

The stranger feinted, Bob returned the feint, and they 
began a desultory sparring which finally developed into 
a genuine battle. They arched their necks and leaped at 
each other, with a vigorous cuffing of wings and striking 
of feet. They fought much like small game cocks, only 
with more biting and bill work. 

Faster and more furious waxed the fray as the rivals 
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warmed to their work. Feathers flew and heads grew 
sore, but each was able to keep his eyes safe from the 
sharp blows of the other’s beak. 

By-and-by, however, the antagonists began to show 
signs of fatigue. The action slowed down a little and 
the wing beatings weakened. It became a question of 
which could hold out the longer. Bob White realized 
this and pecked savagely at his enemy’s head. 

Suddenly the challenger seemed to lose control. He 
stopped long enough to allow Bob White partially to 
bowl him over. Then he leaped to one side and stood 
waiting, a pathetic little object, ruffled and exhausted. 
But Bob had not the strength left to deal the coup de 
grace. He was obliged to content himself with a show of 
ferocity before which the defeated rival was forced at 
last to sneak off in discomfiture, to return no more. 

During this battle Miss Speckles had looked on with 
mild interest that was hardly more than indifference, 
and now she failed to show any enthusiasm over Bob 
White’s victory, though he did everything he could 
think of to invite her admiration. He strutted and 
coaxed, but Miss Speckles remained coy. She would 
have been untrue to her instincts had she not prolonged 
this elaborate courtship to its fullest extent. For several 
days she kept Sir Robert at a distance, though she did 
not attempt to leave the alder swamp. Sic femine. 

With the coming of May a change took place in the 
landscape. A vivid green appeared on the winter rye 
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and the timothy meadows, and the shadbush burst into 
foamy bloom. The apple trees began to leaf out with 
amazing rapidity, and Farmer Breck and his man were 
in a state of constant hustle to keep up with their work. 
The little chicks were let out of the brooder on sunny 
afternoons, and the cows began to plead for green 
pastures. 

Down in the alder thicket, in a little depression near 
the stone wall, beneath a grassy tussock, Mrs. Robert 
White sat quietly on fourteen small white eggs, carefully 
arranged with the pointed ends down. On a low branch 
near by perched her young husband, encouraging her in 
her patient task with his cheerful, musical whistle, 
changed sometimes to a note of warning when the 
shadow of a hawk passed over the shrubbery or an un- 
wonted sound was heard in the woodlot. When she be- 
came weary and hungry, he hopped down and took her 
place on the nest while she started off to look for food 
and to stretch her legs or wings. Between them, they 
kept the eggs warm for twenty-four days. Bob White 
was very bold and arrogant about it, as though puffed 
with pride at the thought of approaching fatherhood, 
but his wife was constantly shy and worried. 

One day she left the nest in great agitation, then 
hopped back upon it again, while Bob White peeped 
to see half a dozen downy, comical little balls. When 
twelve of them were hatched she led them anxiously 
forth, looking for all the world like a bevy of Brown 
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Leghorn chicks, only about half as large and with 
chocolate-streaked heads. Bob White flew to the fence 
rail and announced the news to all the world: 

**So sweet! Oh, so sweet!”’ 

In the South the quail sometimes raises two broods 
in a season, and they are ready to fly almost as soon 
as they leave the nest; but in the North one brood is 
enough, and their development is slower. The family re- 
mains together as a covey, often in dwindling numbers, 
until the mating season the following spring. 

During the sunny days of May and June, when the 
laurel followed the apple bloom, and Farmer Breck 
watched his growing crops with satisfaction, the little 
Bobby Whites followed their mother closely, learning 
from their parents what seeds and bugs and berries were 
good to eat. They learned to scratch the ground for grubs 
and small beetles, and to pick caterpillars from the stems 
of plants. Weed seeds formed a large portion of their 
menu, but as they grew bigger and stronger they learned 
to hunt crickets and grasshoppers, and later to forage 
for berries, ripening grain, and especially buckwheat. 

On chilly or rainy days Mrs. Bob White would twitter 
and hover nervously about until her troublesome brood 
was safely protected beneath her short wings, which 
were now scarcely large enough to cover them. 

As the warm weather came on, the family would 
make its breakfast early, take a drink at the little brook 
that ran through the swamp, and then gather close to- 
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gether in an open space not far from the road for a dust 
bath and siesta. 

Whenever a hawk appeared over the tops of the pines, 
Bob White would sound his call of warning—“ Ka-loi- 
lee! Ka-loi-lee!’—and the children would scamper, half 
running, half flying, to their mother. 

By August the hawks had become very fierce and 
hungry, and the Bobby Whites stronger and more self- 
reliant. When the call of warning came they would 
scatter and hide from danger, trusting to their wonder- 
ful protective colouring and markings to deceive the 
sharp eyes of their enemies, and holding their wings 
and feathers close to their bodies. One day, however, 
the hawk was too quick for a venturesome Bobby— 
and then there were eleven. 

During the day they spent much of their time under 
cover, but at night it seemed safer to sleep in an open 
space. The family would gather in a close circle with 
their heads out, ready to scatter at the first alarm. 
Sometimes the father slept apart from the covey as a 
sentinel. 

One morning in September Joe Caswell came upon 
the quail in the cornfield, where they were sharing the 
bounty of the harvest with the crows. He heard a sub- 
dued clucking and then a rapidly repeated twitter and 
a scurrying of little feet, but when he sought to investi- 
gate more closely he saw only Bob White walking 
lamely off, and Mrs. Bob White apparently struggling 
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with a broken wing. He walked softly toward her, but 
she fluttered off a little way and lay quivering with her 
wing outstretched. He approached again, and again she 
fluttered off just as he was about to reach her. The third 
time she sprang into the air with a loud “Whir-r-r,” 
and disappeared among the seedling pines in the south 
pasture, much to the boy’s astonishment. When he re- 
turned to the place where he had first seen her, there 
was not a sign of a quail anywhere visible. 

When October came, a strange restlessness seized 
the covey—the rudiments of the migratory instinct. 
They began to range all over the farm, and that was 
dangerous, for men with guns and dogs begin to appear 
to harass them. Often a spotted English setter would 
come nosing about their retreat, and Bob White would 
sound his assembly call—“Ka-loi-lee! Ka-loi-lee!’— 
which would be answered by “Whoil-kee!” or a long 
whistle from the mother or one of the children. 

Often they would be in the cornfield or the meadow, 
but usually not far from cover. When danger approached 
they would sit close to the ground until dogs or men 
were nearly upon them, when they would rise abruptly 
in a swift, strung-out, whirring flight, to settle together 
in the thicket. They rarely sought refuge in trees. As a 
rule they, were too quick for the loud-barking guns, but 
the hunters were persistent, and before the season was 
over the covey had been reduced to seven, besides the 
wily parents. 


Taking a drink at the little brook that 
ran through the swamp. 
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above the spring house burst into flame and then gradu- 
ally faded like dying embers and the leaves fluttered one 
by one to the ground. In the swamps the sumacs decked 
themselves for the autumn pageant, and in the woodlot 
the oaks put on their crimson and the birches their gold. 
Farmer Breck and his man were busy with the apples— 
big Greenings and red Baldwins—and so far as they 
knew, Bob White and his family had followed the robins 
to Dixie. 

But the harvest was supplying the wants of more than 
one family on that farm. The squirrels and chipmunks 
were busily laying in their supply of hickory nuts, and 
by November the young quail were fully grown and 
well fattened to withstand the approaching cold. 
Farmer Breck never heard them now, for he did not 
recognize the curtailed rally call. They would huddle 
together in the mornings until after the frost had melted, 
and forage during the sunny hours of the day, finding 
still a plentiful harvest among the swamp berries and 
corn shocks, and in the buckwheat field. At night and 
on cold, stormy days they slept in their closely packed 
circle, tails pointing inward, usually in some sheltered 
spot not too near a stone wall or thicket where a fox 
or weasel might lurk. 

When the snow came they had accustomed themselves 
to the cold and had learned to conserve their bodily 
warmth by huddling close together. So long as food was 
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abundant they seemed not to mind the cold, but it was 
becoming more and more difficult to find sufficient 
provender during the brief hours of sunshine, and one 
or two of the more venturesome even approached the 
house and barn in search of grain. When the north wind 
blew the alder swamp furnished protection, and when 
the storms came the covey allowed the snow to cover 
them and slept comfortably beneath its light blanket. 

Back in the hills somewhere there dwelt a red fox, 
and he was becoming very hungry. Two of John Breck’s 
Rhode Island Reds fell a prey to his voracity before 
the poultry fence was reinforced and Reynard barred 
out. Baffled and hungry he wandered away from the 
farm buildings one moonlight night, sniffing along the 
stone walls for mice. Down by the cornfield a scent 
caused him to stop and lift his nose to the breeze. Then 
he stealthily clambered down and made his way cau- 
tiously toward a big stook in the lee of which the Bob 
White family were sleeping. 

In the morning, if Farmer Breck or Joe Caswell had 
passed that way, he would have found the circular 
bed of the quail, with the track of the fox leading up to 
it, and near by a few barred and tawny feathers and the 
stain of blood upon the snow. That afternoon there 
were only eight members, all told, in the covey of quail 
that sought shelter in the alder swamp. 

During those December days much snow fell, which 
pleased Farmer Breck, for he liked to see his winter rye 
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and vetch and clover well covered, but it meant scant 
rations for the quail. They were growing thin and hun- 
gry, and one or two of the young ones were beginning 
to weaken and feel the cold. The woodchucks were 
sound asleep in their burrows, the squirrels and chip- 
munks dwelt amid an abundance of well-stored proven- 
der, and there seemed to be plenty of food for the siskins 
and juncos and chickadees, but for the Bob Whites 
foraging had become a serious matter. 

The day before Christmas dawned drowsily, as though 
nature objected to waking up. Leaden clouds covered 
the sky and only a little spot of light above the eastern 
hills showed where the sun should have been. An hour 
before noon the farmer hitched Peggy to the cutter and 
drove down to the car line for his younger brother Jim 
and his wife. As they drove into the yard they noticed 
a few snowflakes floating about like thistledown. 

Bob White noticed them, too. He did not reason it 
out at all, nor had he any imagination with which to 
picture the coming storm, but experience, inherited and 
personal, had taught him that flying flakes were the 
signal for seeking shelter. Accordingly he gave his as- 
sembly call. 

The covey gathered reluctantly. They had been out 
for only an hour or two and their hunger was not nearly 
appeased. They had found a few dormant grubs under 
the snow and leaves, a few overlooked wild-rose hips, 
and some pine seeds the siskins had dropped—pretty 
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slim rations for a family of hungry quail. The two weak 
ones especially found scanty fare, and they twittered 
and complained softly. All were thirsty, for the little 
brook was frozen over, and drinking holes were small 
and hard to find. 

It was snowing hard by the time they were settled in 
a sheltered angle of the stone wall, at the edge of the 
alder swamp, which Bob White had decided upon as a 
suitable chamber for the night before Christmas. 
They formed their family circle, smaller now than at 
first, crowded close together for warmth, and burrowed 
a little in the snow. They then drew themselves into 
little feathery balls and allowed the snowflakes to cover 
them. 

That evening Farmer Breck hitched Peggy to the 
cutter, and he and Jim and Jim’s wife drove over to 
pay a Christmas Eve call on the Pratts and to look in 
on the Sunday School Christmas tree. Incidentally, John 
persuaded Tom Haskins to open up his store and sell 
him fifty pounds of oats, for he had discovered that there 
were scarcely enough in Peggy’s bin to last her over 
Christmas, and Peggy deserved as good a feast as the 
rest of chem. 

On the way back, along by the alder swamp, there 
was an icy stretch in the road, covered treacherously by 
the new-fallen snow. Peggy had struck her back-to- 
the-barn gait and the cutter slued suddenly into the 
ditch. Peggy was a wise old mare and stopped almost 
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instantly. The sleigh was not upset, but John and his 
oats were pitched out into a soft snow bank. 

The noise occasioned by this mishap aroused Bob 
White, who was sleeping not more than a rod away. 
He poked his head up out of the snow to investigate, 
for one cannot be too careful even during a snowstorm. 
Foxes have an uncanny way of visiting quail coveys at 
the most unexpected times. 

But Bob White detected no danger. It was pitch dark 
and he could not see a thing but the dull glimmer of the 
snow. The sound of Peggy’s sleigh bells and the laughing 
voices of the humans grew fainter down the road. The 
snow had turned into a slight drizzle which seemed very 
cold and uncomfortable to Bob White, and he was glad 
to draw back into his warm nest. 

When he awoke again it was with a sensation of dis- 
comfort and oppression. Some instinct told him it was 
time to get up, and he gave a tentative little shake be- 
neath the snow which wakened some of the others. 
Usually it was quite easy to breathe under the snow, 
but the air seemed stuffy this morning. 

Bob White thrust up his head and it came in contact 
with something hard and resistant. The rain had frozen 
on top of the snow and had formed an icy crust which 
Bob White found it impossible to penetrate. The others 
tried it with no greater success, and a sort of panic seized 
them. 

The next thaw or the hungry fox would have uncoy- 
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ered eight little feathered corpses had not good luck 
attended Bob White and his family that day. About a 
foot from their snowy nest grew a little birch sapling 
that had whipped about in the wind all night and kept so 
constantly in motion that there was a narrow open ring 
around it where the crust had not formed. Mrs. Bob 
White, in her frantic struggles to get out of her prison, 
worked away from the rest a little, and hit by chance 
upon the sapling. Following it up to the top of the snow, 
she was able to thrust her bill through and to see out, 
and that was all. Still, it gave her encouragement and 
she began working around the tree. Presently one of her 
sons joined her, and together they pushed and pecked 
at the opening, striving to enlarge it. At length the 
mother struck a weak spot and a bit of the crust broke 
off. It was not long before the two were safely out in the ~ 
sunlight again, hopping about on top of the crust. 
Mrs. Bob White did not need to go for the rest of her 
family or whistle to them. There is a sort of telepathy 
among gregarious birds that is a surer and quicker 
means of communication. They all knew that she had 
found the way out and they followed unerringly to the 
opening. Even the two sickly ones managed to squeeze 
through, though pretty well used up by their experience. 
It was a beautiful world they had come out upon this 
Christmas morning, but a cruel one still. The storm was 
over and the farm and the hills beyond lay dazzling 


white in the sun, but every stone and twig and trunk was 
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encased in a thin, glistening armour of ice; every grain of 
food was effectively sealed from the hungry quail. 

They scattered over the snow, some going toward the 
pine woods, others among the alders, seeking for any 
chance bit that might serve as sustenance, but. with 
almost no success. It began to look like a beggar’s 
Christmas for the Bob Whites. One of the two weakened 
ones huddled under a blueberry bush; he seemed to have 
given up the unequal fight. 

The father, still alert and wary, hopped to the top 
of the stone wall, just visible above the drifts, from 
which he had whistled his defiant nuptial challenge in 
May. He had a rather hopeless intention of crossing the 
road and visiting the cornfield again. Then something 
like a scattered pile of gold caught his eye by the road- 
side. He flew over quickly and tasted. 

Oats! It mattered not by what agency they had come; 
God had sent them. Bob White could not refrain from 
gobbling up a dozen grains or so. Then he flew trium- 
phantly to the stone wall again and his rallying cry 
rippled out over the snow: 

*““Ka-loi-lee! Ka-loi-lee!”’ 

From somewhere off in the pine and laurel thicket 
came the eager reply, long drawn out: 

“Whoil-kee!”’ 

Then they came hurrying up from all directions, their 
buff inner tail feathers flashing in the sun. Even the 
despairing one under the blueberry bush took heart 
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and came fluttering over the wall, to fall upon the 
heaven-sent feast as eagerly as the rest. 

After Bob White had greedily swallowed a handful 
of the oats he flew to the top of the stone wall as though 
to encourage the pangs of hunger before falling to again. 

Bob White was neither artist, philosopher, nor senti- 
mentalist, but as he gazed out over the beautiful white 
fields his heart swelled with the joy of life, and un- 
consciously he gave voice, a little faintly, to the old 
springtime call: 

““Ah, so sweet! So sweet!”’ 

If he had been a thrush how he would have sung! 

The sunshine was reflected in a thousand little rain- 
bows from the icicles on the trees and shrubs, and 
glanced from a myriad crystals on the surface of the 
snow. A chickadee, who had been seeking his Christmas 
breakfast in the rough bark of the old apple trees in the 
orchard, came fluttering to the topmost twig of a hazel 
shrub and looked down enviously at the busy quail. 

Well, here were some folks who were having a real 
holiday feast, and they didn’t have to hunt in the bark 
ridges for every mouthful of it, either. 

Bob White looked down at them, too, at the brave 
little mother and her eager offspring, and his heart filled 
with pride. Then he hopped down among them again 
and resumed his feast. 

From the chimney at the farmhouse arose a plume of 
smoke; the Christmas dinner was cooking. Smoke from 
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all the neighbours’ chimneys told the same tale—a tale 
of turkey and winter squash and cranberries from the 
swamp and mince pie. But down on the cross-road by 
the alder thicket the Bob Whites dined heartily and 
thankfully on cereal alone, nor complained at the lack 
of variety. And when the sunshine grew warmer, and 
little pools of water formed in the sleigh ruts, they 
added drink to meat, and lifted their little faces to 
Heaven, and knew life to be good. 


PERTAINING TO ASTERS 


VER since I was a boy the aster has been one 

of my favourite flowers. I don’t just know why. 

I fancy that half-forgotten associations enter 

largely into such preferences. I remember that my 

father liked asters and grew them successfully. A bed 

of asters—mixed asters—is perhaps a bit garish accord- 

ing to the most refined tastes, but somehow it has al- 

ways seemed a beautiful thing to me, with its deep reds 

and purples, its pure whites, and its perfect lavenders 
and heavenly pinks. 

Of early boyhood visits to Boston certain details re- 
main in my memory—Faneuil Hall, the Old State 
House, the Bunker Hill Monument, Minot’s Ledge 
Lighthouse, and Nix’s Mate, and the forest of spars and 
rigging at the wharves, filling my impressionable mind 
with romantic fancies of the sea and the far Antipodes. 
But nothing, I think, stands out more vividly in my 
recollection of those visits than the masses of sweet 
peas and asters in papier-maché cylinders, displayed at 
the street corners by sidewalk vendors, a Mardi Gras 
of colour amid the drab city traffic. 

The renaissance of my flair for asters dates, I think, 
from a visit to Salem some years ago. Particularly inter- 


esting to us was the fine old Ropes Mansion, with its 
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substantial architecture reminiscent of the days of 
Samuel McIntire, and its splendid collection of eight- 
eenth-century furniture and other household gear, so 
arranged as to recall something of the aroma of the 
spacious days of doughty sea captains and clipper ships. 
And in the old-fashioned garden behind the house the 
asters were in bloom, a gorgeous lake of them, a pageant 
of pagan splendour. 

“Madam,” said I, “‘we must have asters.” © 

Now it is not always easy to get the best out of asters 
in the climate of our New England hills. Cold, late 
springs retard their growth; summer drought discour- 
ages them; insect pests attack them; they demand con- 
stant care. I tried them, but I must confess that the 
results were not extraordinary. I got asters, but asters 
somehow devoid of glory. The plants did not grow bushy 
and waist-high like those we had seen in Salem; the 
blooms were small and commonplace. 

Then Madam, who had caught some of my enthusi- 
asm for asters, took a hand. A period of winter inactivity 
following an attack of influenza gave her leisure to study 
the seedsmen’s catalogues with more than usual thor- 
oughness. She mastered the rules of cultivation and 
made a careful selection of improved varieties—King, 
Queen, Giant Crego, Royal, and Daybreak, in a wide 
range of colours. She sent off an order for seeds and in- 
formed me that she would show me a thing or two about 
growing asters. 
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She did. She confiscated half of the coldframe for her 
seeds, which she planted in neat labelled rows. She laid 
claim to a broad strip of rich earth along the entire 
length of our large vegetable garden, and transplanted 
her seedlings. During the summer she performed mystic 
rites among her plants, pouring out fertilizing libations. 
They grew tall and bushy; they bloomed. I was obliged 
to admit that this novice in the aster cult had outdone 
me in every respect. It was an eye-filling sight, that 
aster border. I had never seen such a variety of colour, 
from the palest shell-pink to the deepest purple. And 
Madam knew the name of every one. _ 

One of the pleasant things about annuals is that you 
can cut the blooms with a clear conscience. Madam 
filled our house with them. She had a theory of colour 
harmonies which I indulgently allowed to govern her 
arrangements. Purple and pink, she asserted, did not 
look well together. 

“No doubt you are right,” said I, “‘and your vases 
look very beautiful. You have a free hand here. I ask 
only one favour. In my room, on my desk, let me have 
one modest bouquet, including all the colours there are 
—white, red, rose, deep pink, maroon, purple—every- 
thing.” 

“Horrible!” she gasped. 

“Never mind; I like them that way,” said I; and I 
got my barbaric bouquet. 

I will not attempt to deny that I am a rank philistine 
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in this matter of bouquets. I know I am. In dress, in 
interior decoration and furnishing, I pride myself on a 
rather refined taste in colour harmony. But when it 
comes to bouquets I revert shamelessly to uncultured 
savagery. Madam may protest, my friends may shrug 
the shoulder of scorn, but I continue to find joy in floral 
mixed metaphors. I love all flowers and, perversely no 
doubt, I love them all together. I shall probably cling to 
that eccentricity till I die. 

And when I do die, when I lie in that last terrifying 
illness, do you know what I want? I want someone to 
bring me one of those old-fashioned bouquets of old- 
fashioned flowers such as old-fashioned country women 
still carry to sick rooms from their old-fashioned gardens 
—bouquets redolent of roses and mignonette—bou- 
quets of sweet William and zinnia, iris and verbena, 
columbine and dahlia, corn-flower and coreopsis, fox- 
glove and delphinium, golden glow and snapdragon, 
gladiolus and marigold, and asters—always asters— 
with plenty of green leaves, in God’s own harmony of 
discord. I want to look once more into all those dear 
flower faces that I have known and loved of old. Per- 
haps even in my astral hereafter they will let me indulge 
this little notion of mine. 


KINDRED OF THE WOODS AND FIELDS 
| CAN contribute nothing to the science of natural 


history in my comments on the few wild animals I 

have known at Rock Walls Farm. My attitude 
toward them is sentimental rather than scientific. I 
can only say that they add their bit to the variety of life 
about us and contribute to my feeling of kinship with 
all living things. They have a beauty and a gaiety of 
their own, supplementing that of the birds and the 
flowers. When they are scarce I miss them. They 
contribute their share to the charm of this country 
living. 

Let me begin with a simple little experience of mine 
in order to illustrate the character of my contact with 
these furry, untamed little kinsfolk. 

In late February, when the sunshine was strong and 
beneficent while the air was yet cool, Madam and I took 
a long walk through the town and out among the low 
hills to the north. The snow was frozen and packed 
hard—good for walking. We left the road at the top of a 
rise and turned into a field at our left, where a rounded 
knoll appeared to be the highest point in that vicinity. 

I believe men have toiled up lofty mountains for a 


less satisfying reward. We stood in the midst of a snow- 
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covered field which had evidently been tilled. On a part 


of it young fruit trees had been planted and there was an 
old orchard behind us. A handsome, straight windbreak 
of spruce trees formed the western boundary of the field; 
the road we had just quitted lay to the east. 

We stood and gazed about us, veering about like 
weather-vanes. We had climbed high enough now to 
look over the town, and far away to the south rose the 
impressive masses of Mount Tom and Mount Holyoke 
magnificently framed in a gap in the nearer hills. Across 
the little valley to the east of us, on the gently sloping 
hillside, smiling in the sun, lay Wildwood Cemetery. 

And all along the northern horizon, clear and near, 
lay the great slumbering bulk of Mount Toby, all its 
contours and convolutions brought into relief by the 
snow that had sifted down through its trees. To the right 
a suggestion of amethyst light touched the range, while 
far off to the northwest more distant mountains, like 
snow-clad Alps, lifted their heads into the gray winter 
cloud-mist. Above all was spread the inverted bowl of 
blue. 

From gazing on all this immensity, my eyes were 
suddenly drawn down to earth by something very small 
and lively—something very beautiful, too, as though 
Nature were anxious to show us her skill in creating 
beauty in miniature as well as in the grand manner. 
A little animal, lured from its cosy retreat by the warm 
sunshine, was running briskly across the snow-crust, in 
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a zigzap course, stopping now and then to investigate 
an out-cropping tuft of golden-brown grass. 

“What is it?” inquired Madam. 

““Must be a field mouse,” said I. “Let’s see if we can 
get a closer look.” 

We walked along the little creature’s trail, but he ap- 
peared unaware of our approach. We could see the soft 
sheen of his fur, his long, pointed nose, and a short tail. 

“Tt doesn’t look like a mouse,” said I. 

“More like a mole,”’ said Madam. 

But as we drew nearer we agreed that it didn’t look 
like a mole, either. We have often dug up dead moles in 
our garden, and sometimes live ones. I suppose they 
are our enemies, but they are so blind and helpless and 
beautiful that I always carry them off and set them free. 
The mole’s velvet fur is a dark gray, almost black’ in 
some lights, touched with a silver sheen. This fellow was 
a lighter colour and almost brownish. Besides, I doubt if 
a mole, with his short, shovel-like forefeet, could run so 
rapidly over the surface of the ground. It seemed to us 
of the utmost importance that we should obtain a nearer 
view. iat 

Then, when we were only a few yards away, the little 
creature disappeared. 

“That’s his hole, perhaps,” said Madam, taking note 
of the spot. “He must have wandered quite far from 
home.” 

We came very close, but there was nothing that 
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looked like the opening of a burrow. Our mysterious 
friend seemed merely to have ventured in under the 
crust. As we watched we saw the grass move a little, and 
we heard a curious twittering squeak, not exactly like 
that of a mouse. Then the grasses moved more vigor- 
ously. 

“Sh!” Madam warned. “‘He’s coming out.” 

We stood motionless a foot away. Then a queer- 
looking, cone-shaped snout appeared, quite pink on the 
end and flattened like that of a tiny pig. It moved from 
side to side and wriggled continuously. Then the crea- 
ture came out altogether and began hurrying here and 
there, nosing the withered grasses. 

“T have never to my knowledge seen a shrew,” said 
I, “but I have seen pictures and descriptions, and I 
believe this is one.” I was singularly excited by our 
discovery. 

(A subsequent examination of books of reference con- 
firmed this amateur identification. The little beastie was, 
I concluded, a short-tailed shrew, a mammal common 
enough hereabouts but seldom seen by man. The shrew, 
I learned, has perfect eyes, unlike the mole, but they 
appear to be quite useless to him except perhaps to 
distinguish between daylight and dark. His nose, how- 
ever, is marvellously dependable.) 

Our voices seemed not to disturb him in the slightest; 
he appeared to be unaware of our presence. I could have 


picked him up, and I should have liked to feel his soft, 
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warm fur, but I wanted to see what he would do. He 
came poking nearer, uttering little querulous squeaks 
now and then and apparently hunting for food about 
the grass stems. (The shrew is insectivorous.) All his 
senses seemed to be concentrated in that active, in- 
quisitive, pink-tipped snout. 

Then he found Madam’s foot. She stood quite still 
and the shrew was plainly mystified. Apparently the 
smell of rubber was something new to him. He acted as 
though hopeful that it might turn out to be food. Then 
he scampered across the snow, found my foot, and in- 
vestigated even more thoroughly, climbing to my ankle. 
I could feel his little clutching feet through the leather. 

There was something oddly confiding and friendly 
about this performance. It struck me that the taming 
of a shrew would not be a difficult matter. At last he left 
us for another hole in the snow-crust and we returned 
to the road and the walk home. 

It was the simplest sort of adventure, of course, and 
yet the memory of it lingers with me. Because of that 
unexpected encounter I have felt somehow a little closer 
to Nature, surer of my understanding of her creatures, 
more keenly conscious of my kinship with them. It is 
fear, I think, that chiefly holds us apart from them, 
and this little shrew had shown no fear. 

I know very little about wild animals, even those 
which frequent the country round about my farm. I 
am not a hunter, and perhaps I have been unobservant. 
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But whenever I go into the woods I like to think that I 
am watched by furtive, bright eyes that I do not see, 
and that at night furry creatures of the wild populate 
my fields. I have come upon a ruffed grouse cock strut- 
ting in a woodland glade; I have frightened rabbits from 
their coverts; there is always the chance of coming sud- 
denly on some surprised denizen of the forest. 

There was a time when deer were very plentiful here- 
abouts, and even now I occasionally run across their 
cloven hoof-prints. One year some newly planted young 
apple trees of mine suffered from their depredations. I 
am still hopeful of coming upon a doe or buck or fawn 
in some unfrequented spot, catching the look of amaze- 
ment in their soft eyes, and watching them turn swiftly 
and disappear, but since the fall hunting season has been 
made lawful they are less often seen about our farms. 

There is some ’coon hunting in these parts, and | 
have reason to believe that an old, wise, spectacled 
raccoon once lived in a hollow wild apple tree in my 
south pasture, but I never got a sight of him. The red 
fox is, I suppose, common enough here, but I myself 
have never seen one save at a distance, though a fox 
got one of my chickens two years ago, digging under the 
fence and entering the poultry house. I found the bloody 
feathers next day in the orchard. There are evidences of 
occasional skunks, but these, too, have escaped my eyes 
and I have never sought a close acquaintance. There 
are muskrats, I know, that live along our brook, and I 
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suppose there are other wild animals on my farm that 
have been invisible to me. 

I can, in fact, claim acquaintance with few of these 
wild creatures save the meadow mice, rabbits, squirrels, 
and woodchucks. These bold neighbours even a stupid 
man like myself may observe. And, to my way of think- 
ing, they richly repay the time spent in observation. 

I have little knowledge of snowshoe hares, jack rab- 
bits, etc., but the cottontail is a friendly and often 
troublesome animal that, in spite of his defenseless na- 
ture, dares sometimes to approach the house. And 
occasionally I startle one in the swamp and watch him 
go scuttling for cover with long bounds. One year a 
cottontail made his home for a time beneath one of my 
buildings and ate up most of Madam’s seedling cauli- 
flowers and cabbages in the coldframe. He was an im- 
pudent rascal and would sometimes sit out in plain sight 
in the back yard. If I opened the door he would only 
look at me and twitch his pink nose, but he never let 
me get very near him and he knew how to avoid my 
dog on every occasion. 

It is fun looking for animal tracks about the house 
after a snowfall. Aside from the tracks of cats and mice, 
those of the rabbit are the most common. They are un- 
mistakable. The rabbit travels by bounds which carry 
his hind feet ahead of his front ones and outside of 
them, so that the tracks always look as if they were 
headed in the other direction. One fore foot is always a 
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little in advance of the other, but the hind feet come 
down simultaneously. 

The woodchuck is another garden robber that has 
always interested me. He is so lumbering and seems so 
stupid, and yet he is usually able to save his tough hide. 
Nearly every year there are two or three woodchuck 
homes in evidence on our sand hill or in one of the mead- 
ows, and I often see one of these animals hurrying across 
the field or waddling up the road. Two years ago one 
had the effrontery to house himself under the berry 
canes within a few feet of the garden. I didn’t trap him, 
for I have a prejudice against that form of cruelty, but 
I repeatedly filled up his hole with stones until he got 
discouraged and departed—perhaps for a neighbour’s 
garden. 

I have forgotten how many years a woodchuck is 
supposed to live, barring accidents, but I have often 
thought that few animals see less of life. He knows only 
three seasons—spring, summer, and autumn. Not only 
does he sleep soundly all winter in his warm den, but he 
spends much of his time in slumber even in summer. 
He comes forth to feed usually in the morning and again 
toward sundown. He often comes out also at noon, but 
apparently to sun himself rather than to eat. He seems 
to be able to get plenty in a short time. He 1s a lazy 
fellow, devoting most of his time to eating and sleeping. 
He has learned how to avoid his enemies and has few 
worries. Yet I do not envy him. I know of few creatures 
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less interested in the higher things of life. I think he is 
not on the upward path of evolution and his soul must 
be of small account: 

Lazy though he is, the woodchuck is tremendously 
industrious when he digs his hole, and he can fight, too, 
when cornered. His teeth are sharp and his thick skin 
is a great protection, and it takes a clever dog to dis- 
patch him. Our Sandy used to be able to do it in his 
youth, but he bore to his dying day a notch in his tongue 
that the teeth of a woodchuck had given him. 

Our stone walls are favourite hiding places for wood- 
chucks, and I have often heard their warning whistle 
when I have disturbed them. This sound used to drive 
Sandy almost frantic. 

The woodchuck has no economic value that I know 
of, and yet I am not averse to his presence as an animal 
neighbour. He adds life to our landscape and he is one 
of the few wild animals I have known at all intimately. 
He is self-contained and self-reliant, and with all his 
awkwardness there is a sort of dignity about him. I 
forgive him much. 

But our liveliest animal neighbours are the squirrels. 
We seldom see gray squirrels about the farm. They 
seem to prefer the town. In winter I have watched them 
from a village window, playing tag up and down the 
trees, or hurrying across the next yard on some import- 
ant errand. Always they were on the lookout for cats 


and dogs. They would progress by short, swift stages, 
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always stopping with fore feet placed evenly, ready for 
a quick get-away. One gray squirrel appeared almost 
every day on the fence outside my window with an ear 
of yellow corn in his hands. I never knew what corn crib 
he had found access to. 

Chipmunks or ground squirrels love our stone walls, 
on which they often sit and chatter. They like the proxi- 
mity of the house and barn and often I have found their 
neat, round holes in the lawn. They do not leave a tell- 
tale pile of dirt at the mouth of the burrow as the wood- 
chuck does. I fancy they carry it to a distance in their 
pouches—a laborious but apparently desirable method. 
They are pretty, striped creatures with nervous tails 
and I miss them when some year finds them scarce. 

But the jolliest and naughtiest animal neighbour is 
the red squirrel, which I believe 1s called the chickaree 
in some sections. The red squirrels fascinate me with 
their habits of industry and play. They harvest most of 
my hickory nuts and I don’t know what else they steal 
(they havea bad reputation as robbers of birds’ nests), 
but I am willing to let them have their share of my food 
for the pleasure their merry presence gives me. 

They have a clever way of concealing their homes 
and larders by using circuitous routes and I have tried 
to trail them without much success. When a pair of them 
are in a playful mood it is difficult not to stop work and 
watch them. They dash across the barn roof with such 
utter abandon. Vertical walls seem as easy for them to 
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negotiate as the solid ground. Their movements are 
sudden, their attitudes always graceful. And I think 
they have a rollicking sense of humour. 

Mischievous, quarrelsome, prying, thieving they may 
be, and yet they are as thrifty, practical, and industrious 
as any animals I know. Unlike most thieves they are 
neither shiftless nor lazy. They begin as early as June to 
harvest the small, green cones of the white pine, and 
they continue their garnering and storing until the last 
hickory nut and frozen apple are secured. I think they 
must live very happily all winter. 

And there are the mice. When I have expressed ad- 
miration for the accomplishments of our cat Nanki-Poo 
as a mouser, one or two tender-hearted people have 
asked, ‘‘But what of the mice?” 

Don’t imagine that I haven’t thought of that. Nanki- 
Poo never kills a mouse and I never catch one in a trap 
that does not give me a passing qualm of remorse. 
Nanki-Poo, indeed, is more merciful than the trap. He 
never tortures or plays with his half-dead prey as some 
cats do, but dispatches it instantly, and the mouse feels 
only the briefest pangs of terror and pain. The trap, 
however, sometimes fails to kill. Whenever I hear it 
snap I run to make sure that the rat or mouse will not 
suffer needlessly prolonged agony. I confess that I have 
no very keen sense of sympathy for a rat, but a mouse 
that I have to drown always arouses my pity. His little 
eyes are so bright and he raises his little hands in such 
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pitiful supplication. My only excuse is that human wel- 
fare demands that a house should not harbour vermin. 

Nanki-Poo is actuated by a more direct instinct. He 
was born carnivorous and must kill in order to survive. 
It is an inexorable law of nature and Nanki-Poo had no 
hand in framing that law. Moreover, he is gifted with 
no moral sense that would convict him of sin. It is the 
human being only that sins against his own conscience. 
According to the Biblical account, there was no con, 
sciousness of sin in the world until Adam and Eve had 
eaten of the fruit of the Tree of Knowledge, though the 
ruthless laws of nature must have been in operation 
before that. Nanki-Poo’s ancestors never ate of that 
fruit. 

Long association has prejudiced us against the rodent 
as a family. They have been too pushing in their at- 
tempts to live with us. I share the common feeling that a 
rat is a loathsome creature. And yet red squirrels and 
chipmunks are also rodents, and mischief makers, too, 
and they fill me with no repulsion. 

When cold weather comes, and the rodents seek warm 
winter quarters, we begin to hear little scuttlings in the 
walls and overhead and we find Nanki-Poo watching 
certain spots outside where the rodents have doubtless 
discovered or created avenues of ingress. Then I have 
to set traps. I have never caught a squirrel or a chip- 
munk in a trap, but I know that they sometimes get 
into the house. One spring I found a shoe of mine filled 
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with hickory nuts, each one neatly pierced and robbed 
of its meat. That was not the work of a rat or a mouse. 

But I have caught deer mice, and I always hate that. 
They are hardy little creatures and for the most part 
make their winter homes in hollows beneath the roots of 
trees, or under sheds, or in our stone walls. I have found 
their nests in the autumn and have even seen the little 
mother suckling her young. In the winter they venture 
boldly forth in search of food or frolic, and Whitefoot’s 
lacy tracks across the snow are a common sight. Owls 
prey on them in the moonlight and Nanki-Poo takes his 
toll, but many survive. 

Nevertheless, they like their comfort and some of 
them come into the house. They are wary creatures, 
shrewder than the ordinary house mice. They will re- 
peatedly eat the bait from a trap without springing it; 
I have fed them for days in that way. But when I catch 
one I always feel that I have done something I had no 
right to do. I have struck a blow at freedom. Like the 
rest of us, these dainty little creatures deserve life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

I cannot make the deer mouse seem like a cousin of 
the rat. Rather he is the saucy chipmunk’s kinsman. 
He is beautiful, with his tawny brown back and sides, 
his white feet and his underparts of pure ermine, his 
bright eyes and his big, crinkly ears. I like to think of 
them running free and happy over our fields and along 
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our stone walls, playing tag on the snow and dancing in 
the moonlight. When one is killed, by cat or owl or trap, 
it seems to me that a bit of joy ie beauty has gone out 
of the earth. 

I have a special place in my heart for all my wild 
kindred and only wish I knew them more intimately. I 
fancy mankind is largely to blame for their aloofness. 
They have learned to be furtive and suspicious. In fact, I 
believe that if it were not for man’s blindness our kin- 
ship with all these country cousins would be a closer and 
happier bond. Biologically all life may claim relation- 
ship with man. 

The sense of brotherhood with the animals is some- 
thing that has grown very, very slowly with the develop- 
ment of Christian civilization. It was unknown in the 
ancient days of Hebraic hardness, when war was ex- 
tolled and Jehovah was vengeful and the law of life was 
an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth. Adam was 
given dominion over the animals, which means tyranny, 
and there is a good deal of the old Adam left in us 
still. 

The philosopher of the Proverbs caught a glimmer of 
the truth when he said, “A righteous man regardeth the 
life of his beast; but the tender mercies of the wicked 
are cruel.”’ The world had to wait for a more enlighten- 
ed age, however, before the conception of animal kinship 
was introduced, and for the Master of Kindness himself 
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to point out the truth of the common parentage and to 
say that not even a sparrow could fall to the ground 
without divine cognizance. It is a far cry from the war- 
like Jehovah, in whom many seem still to believe, to this 
beautiful picture of a Father regarding with pity the 
fall of a little sparrow. 

The end is not yet. For centuries the so-called lower 
animals have had to wait, suffering and enslaved and 
dumb, for justice. They are still waiting. We continue 
to beat them in order to bend them to our wills. We con- 
tinue to torture them into obedience and subjection for 
purposes of entertainment. We continue to shoot them 
for sport and to capture them in barbarous traps that 
our ladies may have soft furs to wear. We continue to 
yield to hysteria in a “‘mad dog”’ scare, and shoot down 
dogs that have escaped from muzzle or leash, instead of 
trying to learn how to treat a rare canine illness that we 
are most of us totally ignorant about. Sometimes it 
seems as if we had not yet begun to understand that 
animals have their rights under God, that their emanci- 
pation is demanded of us, and that man is but a privi- 
leged brother of the beasts of the field. 

I feel no scorn or resentment toward those millions of 
human beings who have missed the beauty of this great 
truth. I can only feel sorry for them, as well as for the 
animals that they cannot or will not understand. The 
world is filled with riches for me of which they are un- 
aware. The catbirds that nest in the bushes beside my 
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brook and sing at eventide; the swallows in my barn 
and the robins on my lawn; the strange cat that stalks 
across my meadow; the woodchuck that peers at me 
over the stone wall; the squirrels at work and at play 
about my hickory trees; the woodpecker that alights on 
the trunk of my locust tree and the hummingbird in the 
flower garden; the butterfly on the milkweed blossom; 
the lowly toad beneath the tomato vines—they are all 
my brothers and sisters. St. Francis of Assisi was wise 
in his generation when he called them that. 

But best of all are those country cousins that have 
come to know me as their personal friend. To-night, 
when darkness has fallen, and our great elm stands sil- 
houetted against the starlit sky in all its beauty, I shall 
go out for one last look around. The chickens will talk 
sleepily to me as I throw in the grain for their breakfast. 
Nanki-Poo will come crookedly across the lawn to see 
what I am up to. I shall hear Dinah breathing heavily 
as she lies and contentedly chews her cud. In my ears 
will sound the antiphony of the whip-poor-wills. These 
things, I say, are positive joys to me, and they cost so 
little! 

There will be no little dog to come with me, but in 
my heart there is the memory of a little dog that I shall 
cherish always. 

And when I go into the house I shall hear a startled 
little scurry in the leaves beside the stone doorstep. It 
will be the leopard frog that lives there and catches bugs 
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in the starlight. And I will say to him, “Don’t be afraid, 
little brother; I won’t hurt you.” 

And I shall fall asleep with the songs of night insects 
in my ears and a sense of universal companionship in 


my heart. 


AFTERWORD 


EN I contemplate the changes continually 
going on in cities and even in up-to-date small 
towns, I congratulate myself on living in the 

country where one can enjoy a greater sense of stability. 
And yet, as I look back over the past ten or fifteen years, 
it is borne in upon me that conditions on a farm change 
with extraordinary rapidity. For one thing, animals are 
short lived and grief is followed by new loves and new 
enthusiasms. 

As I explained in my prefatory note, these papers 
were written at various times between 1915 and 1926. 
Even since the magazine publication of the last one 
much water has flowed under the little bridge at the end 
of our road. Not only are Matilda and Nancy memories 
of a receding past, but young Jemima, Dinah’s daughter, 
has grown from calfhood to cowhood. After a doleful 
dogless year we welcomed Shagbark to our hearth and 
home. He is a dog of character and a history of which I 
may write at some future time. And because of the 
presence of Shag in our midst, little Nanki-Poo, after 
making an attempt to be friendly with him, departed 
for the hospitable home of a neighbour and is our cat 


no more. 
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And yet the old farm remains much the same. Yearly 
improvements cannot greatly alter the aspect of the 
eighteenth-century farmhouse. The same trees, grown 
a little larger, still shelter and beautify our home. The 
birds return each spring and build in the same thickets 
and sing in the same trees. The brook runs and chuckles 
always—new water but old brook. Maples burst into 
October flame, pass into sleep, and awaken again in 
April. | 

It is we humans who change the most. We grow a 
little older year by year, a little less inclined to under- 
take new ventures; our roots burrow a little deeper into 
this stony soil; we become a little more completely a 
part of this environment, and our kinship with all that 
live here grows closer and dearer. 

W. A. D. 
Rock Walls Farm, 
Pelham, Mass., 
April, 1927. 
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